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| could, by any possible means, reach the milk. 


and packed away in small compass when not 
in use. 

All these methods left the milk more or 
less exposed to flies, dust and impure air, and 
in many cases it was found that the water 
tanks became impure, and caused trouble with 
the milk kept in them. Mr. Wm. Cooley, of 
Vermont, and Mr. L. S. Hardin of Missouri, 
about the same time, brought out new devices 
for keeping dust, flies and bad air from 
coming in contact with the milk while the 
cream was rising. Mr. Hardin provided an 
ice box with an apartment underneath for 
setting the cans of milk partly in cold air, and 
partly in the water from the melted ice. Mr. 
Cooley fitted an ingenious cover to his cans, 
and then submerged them entirely under ice 
water, where neither flies, bad air nor dust 


This stirred up another hot discussion about 
shutting up and condensing animal odors, 
taints, &c., and thus injuring the quality of 
the butter. 

All manufacturers of milk setting apparatus 
have had a great deal to contend against in 
the careless habits of the farmers for whom 
they have been working. Filthy milk will 
not throw up pure cream, from which good, 
sweet butter can be made by any process 
whatever. Many of the devices which fol- 
lowed the introduction of the Cooley method, 
had the sole object in view of keeping dirt 
and bad flavors from getting into and spoiling 
the butter. Deep setting in water always 
means thin, bulky cream, which can not be 
taken off by ordinary skimmers with holes, 
but it must be dipped off, or the milk may be 
first drawn from underneath, when the cream 
may follow in another vessel, or be poured 
out from the top. 

Drawing off the milk has sometimes left 
most of the sediment that escaped the strain- 
er, to be mingled with the cream, and thus taint 
the butter. To avoid much lifting, it has 
seemed very desirable to draw off the milk, | 
and it avoids the remixing of the cream with 
the milk, which is almost unavoidable when 
the cream is dipped off. The late improve- 
ments in the deep setting apparatus, such as 
is made by the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany, the Mosely & Stoddard Manufacturing 
Company and others, have been chiefly direct- 
ed towards securing purer cream, and avoiding 
the labor of lifting the milk ia thecans. By all 
deep setting methods, the objection still re- 
mains, if it be an objection, that the cream is 
thin and bulky, requiring much more fora 
pound of butter, and consequently more room 
in the churn, or more frequent churning. None 
of these objections are sufficient to condemn 
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the methods; indeed it may be claimed with 
some show of reason, that these are not ob- 
jections, for cream should be somewhat thin 
and watery to churn well, and if too dry and | 
stiff, milk should be added before it is churned. 
It is better, too, to churn sufficiently often to 
have the cream always fresh and free from 
mould or fermentation. But there is a limit 
One dairy- 
man of our acquaintance, who has used deep 
cans for several years, both for butter making 
and for gathering cream for restaurants, ice 
cream saloons and families, has found that the 
cream is too thin to give ‘atisfaction, and he 
is therefore proposing to adopt some other 
method, and this will probably be the Fergu- 
son Bureau system, modified more or less to 
adapt it to his special wants, and it seems to 
us that this is a step in advance in the direction 
of improved methods of setting milk for cream 
raising. The milk is as secure from flies and 
dust as iu the deep cans. The bureau, how- 
ever, cannot be kept in the barn stable, as has 
been claimed by scme of the advocates of the 
submerged cans, nor do we think a stable is 
ever the best place for any dairy apparatus re- 
quired later than for the milking operation. 
The bureau requires ice, as do all other sys- 
tems for best results, but it is claimed that less 


to the advantages in this direction. 
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nd of discussion followed the introduction of 
great deal of experiment- 
on by the advocates of the 
deep setting systems, the results 
it seems to us, prove that the 
milk, the colder must be the tem- 
water in which it is set, in 
all the cream; and to ensure 
rm cooling, the milk vessels 
©omparatively small in diameter. 
twenty inches deep by eight inches 
have been settled upon as nearly 
ze and proportion. Some dairy- 
bails to the cans for lifting them 


ars have seen long | 


ice is required, as the temperature is never 
brought so low as the deep setting method 
calls for. 

| The air surrounding the milk is always dry, 
| e melting ice carrying with it all the surplus 
| moisture of the air and also any bad odors or 
| impurities it may contain. This is proved 
| when using a new bureau and finding all the 
odor of the wood in the ice water drawn out, 
while the cream is left perfectly pure. The 
aim of the bureau is simply to surround the 


+} 


milk with the same conditions which surround 
milk ina good, clean, open-air milk room, 
during the best dairy weather of the year; a 
temperature of sixty degrees, dry, pure air, 
and all flies and other insects shut off by wire 
screens. It is simply a dairy room reduced 
in size sufficiently to allow of economically 
cooling the air by the use of ice, or in some 
cases with running water, when water cold 
enough can be obtained. Our advice to one 
who is looking for the best method, or appara- 
tus for raising cream, would be, not to depend 
so much upon the recommendations of those 
who have used the several creamers, as upon 
the apparent comparative merits of each, 
when surrounded by such conditions as one can 
command. Plenty of cold running water or 
an abundance of ice will be required by each 
and all. If water is not reasonably plenty, 
deep setting may be reckoned out of the ques- 
tion at once, unless enough ice is used to keep 
the water fresh and untainted. If cream for 
sale is the chief object, and thin cream will 
give satisfaction, the deep can is the one to 
choose, by all means. 

If one is badly cramped for funds, and is 
fairly ingenious, he can rig up a tank for water 
and get his nearest tin-smith to make him such 
cans or pails as he may most fancy, and then 
lay up plenty of ice and make as good butter 
as the best. Otherwise it would be better to 
purchase a creamer all finished. For small 
dairies this would usually be the better way. 
Were we proposing to build a new dairy room 
on an extended scale, we would, with our pres- 
ent views, have a large work room, where the 
milk could be skimmed, the cream churned, 
and the butter worked and packed. In this 
room we would have a chance for a fire, and 
plenty of water, both hot and cold ; also plen- 
ty of light trom large windows, protected in 
summer by blinds and screens. Trees and 
climbing vines should keep off the direct rays 
of the summer sun, so that cream could be 
churned and butter worked in summer without 
being carried to a cellar. 


Instead of buying the Ferguson bureau and 
paying freight on 80 much cabinet work, we 
would purchase the pans and any patent rights 
that go with them, and build the bureaus as a 
part of the room, and make as great a num- 
ber of chambers for the ice and milk as the 
size of the dairy might call for. The ice 
house should be separate from the dairy room, 


ing thrown over the cakes from a force pump, 
while on the tracks, to wash off all sawdust 
or other material used in packing. The ice 
and milk chambers should have double walls, 


require such extra expense. If the dairy were 
large and the butter mostly made in winter, 


ter. 


but other portions of the dairy room need not 


the work room would require a fire every day 
while skimming the milk and making the but- 
This fire would help keep the milk at the 
proper temperature, but if more heat were re- 
quired, an arrangement is provided for heating 
the milk chambers at small cost, by the use of 


if any, but little. 

By providing a fairly cool milk room and by 
the closest watchfulness, we have been able, 
with small pans, to make good butter, even in 
very unfavorable weather, but after usiug a 
bureau a portion of the past summer, we are 
convinced that in a climate as hot as ours, no 
one ought to attempt the care of much of a 
dairy in summer without first laying in a lib- 
eral supply of ice. There are some points in 
dispute between the owners of different dairy 
apparatus, which ought to be settled beyond 
all possible doubt, and there has been taik of 
attempting such a work by some of our agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations, but 
it has never yet been carried out. Until such 
a trial is made, the question must again and 
again come up for discussion, ‘Which is the 
best method?” We have in the foregoing 
merely pointed out what seemed to us the path 
in which progress in milk setting has been 
made. 





THANKSGIVING HINTS, 





There are few holidays in the year so gen- 
erally observed in New England as Thanks- 
giving; and it is pleasant to notice that its 
observance has of late years extended to the 
whole country. Originally it was a purely re- 
ligious festival, observed by our Puritan an- 
cestors in gratitude for their deliverance 
from famine, and the hardships attending the 
new settlement. Of late its religious observ- 
ance has been less general, perhaps, but its im- 
portance as a day for family gatherings around 
the fireside of the oldest living member, has 
been constantly increasing. The young peo- 
ple, too, of late, have made Thanksgiving 
more cf a holiday than of old, it isa day for 
foot ball, for bicycling, and various athletic 
sports and games. ‘There is no particular 
harm in this change in the manner of observ- 
ance of Thanksgiving, that I am aware of, 
still it is interesting as marking the difference 
inthe times. Then the people were wholly 
absorbed by the struggle for existence, under 
very trying circumstances ; it was natural that 
they should have been serious and devout in 
their ways of expressing thanks; the assem- 
bling in churches and the resting from work, 
as well as pleasure, was then more than a formal 
proclamation from the Governor; it found a 
ready response in the hearts of the people 
who had barely escaped starvation by dint of 
severe labor and great sacrifices. 

Now we are a prosperous people, and amid 
the general plenty of good things, it is very 
natural for us, especially for the younger part 
of the people, to seek expression of our thanks 
in more jovial and less serious ways. It is 
the general custom to have a family feast and 
a family gathering, with a good deal of pleas- 
ant, social sport and pastime. This is all 
very natural, and perhaps ought not to be re- 
gretted; certainly our thankful feelings ought 
to find utterance through a natural and appro- 
priate observance. It would be a pity, how- 
ever, if, in our joyful festivities and sports we 
should forget to give thanks, and should make 
ita day of simple pleasure-seeking and tes- 
If this is the tendency ot the times, it 
is bad, but it does not seem to 
If our houses of worship are 
on Thanksgiving day, they are at least well 
attended by the serious portion of the people. 
Our family gatherings are almost always oc- 


tivity. 
me to be so. 
not crowded 


casions of hearty good feeling, and are looked 
forward to with joyful hope, and remembered 
with pleasure, by thousands who have no 
other opportunity for a family party; and this 
feature in the observance of the day is one 
that will be likely to grow in popularity, and 
in usefulness in the future. 

I believe farmers keep thanksgiving more 
generally than people of otber 
The old homestead, under the shade of some 


callings. 


wide spreading elm tree, will be the scene this 
week of many a happy gathering of scattered 
sons, daughters and grandchildren, who will, 
for a day at least, renew some of the dearest 
and happiest memories of their youth spent 
on the rugged hills and fields of a New Eng- 


land farm. W. D. Purcerick. 





AGRICULTURAL LECTURERS. 





According to present indications, the time 
is not far distant, when a good agricultural 
lecturer, one who can instruct both men and 
boys in the science and practice of agriculture, 
will be in as good demand as ordinary school 
teachers. The lecture system seems peculiarly 
well adapted to the American mind. If aman 
becomes in any way conspicuous, the public 
want to see and hear him, and the lecture room 
seems to be the appropriate place. Our most 
popular preachers, statesmen and scientists 
are almost compelled to allow their voices to 
be heard by the people gathered in crowds in 
city and country lecture halls, and the Dr. 
Tanners and others who itch for notoriety, 
look in this direction chiefly for a gratification 
of their vanity. Probably (Guiteau, if he 
should be declared by the courts insane, would 
consider himself quite sound enough to appear 
before the people as a public, if not a popular, 
lecturer. 

The regular course of instruction at our 
colleges has long been given in the form of 
lectures, and this method of imparting knowl- 
edge is quite popular in all the public meet- 
ings of our Boards of Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural Asssciations. In a recent issue of the 
Farmer, allusion was made to one of the earli- 
est courses of agricultural lectures ever deliv- 
ered in this country, the one instituted by Prof. 
Porter of New Haven, more than twenty years 
ago, and also to a course now proposed by Dr. 
Nichols of Haverhill. The idea seems to be 
breaking out allthrough the country. Several 
of the agricultural colleges at the West have 
‘for a few years past had courses of public 
lectures, lasting from one to four weeks, which 
have been attended not only by the students 
of the college, but also by the parents and 
brothers and sisters of the students, for the 
West believes in educated women as well as 
educated men on the farm. 

The present winter, we learn, there is to be 
a public course of agricultural lectures at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
herst ; and the new Storrs’ Agricultural School 
at Mansfield, Conn., will undoubtedly call 
upon some of the prominent farmers of the 
State to meet the students in the lecture room. 
New Hampshire is also moving in this direc- 
tion. From Prof. Pettee of Hanover, we 
have received a recent circular, setting forth 
certain plans and objects contemplated. The 
plan is to secure the services of some of the 
most prominent practical farmers in the State, 
who are competent to tell what they know, 
and to throw the lecture room doors open 
not only to the students at the College, but to 
all who may be induced to attend from any 
part of the State. One of the leading objects 
is, to provide a course of instruction that shall 
draw in a large number of young men from 
the farms of the State, who can not afford the 
time or means for a three or four years’ col- 
lege course. This will afford a ‘‘winter 
school” for many young men who have out- 
grown the district common school, but who 
have leisure during the winter season for con- 
tinuing their studies. These public, college 
lecture courses, it seems to us, should become 
among the most popular methods for edu- 
cating a large class of our young men and 
women, after they leave the common school. 


Feeding and Breeding ; Diseases of Animals ; 
Drainage ; Irrigation; Soils; Soil Analysis; 
Plant Growth; Forestry; Dairying; Meteor- 
ology; History of Agriculture, and General 
Farm Methods. Among those who have con- 
sented to take part in furnishing lectures are 
Hon. Joseph Kidder, Hon. Joseph B. Walker, 
Wom. H. H. Mason, M. D., Hon. J. R. Bur- 
bank, J. O. Adams, Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, W. H. Hills, and J. W. San- 
born, Superintendent of the college farm. 
Nearly all these gentlemen are now, or have 
been, members of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and if this college lecture experiment 
should prove as successful as its friends hope, 
the time will soon come when men, who are 
selected as delegates to the State Boards, will 
be selected on account of their ability to do 
lecture work at these college winter schools 
for farmers, rather than for their fitness for 
presiding at cattle show dinners, or holding 
the stop-watch over the race course wire. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
The second number of the Journal of the 
American Agricultural Association, a notice 
of which was recently given in the Farmer, 
has been received from the editor, J. H. 
Reall, New York. With these first numbers 
before us, filled, as they are, with articles of 
such high merit, upon subjects of vital interest 
to the American farmer, we can have no hesi- 
tation in urging every aspiring farmer to 
make the acquaintance of this new society by 
becoming a member. The annual dues are 
two dollars, but those sending three dollars 
now, will receive the back numbers of the 
Journal, and the four quarterly issues of 
1882, and will be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of other memhers. 











AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—Two hundred thousand bushels of beets raised 
in Saratoga and Schenectady counties, N. Y., are 
being shipped from Schenectady to Wilmington, 
Del., for manufacture into sugar. Twenty-five 
canal boats will be required for the purpose. 

—A small quantity of ashes given to pigs while 
fattening, is found very beneticial, as their food is 
generally rich in phosphoric acid and deficient in 
lime, which the ashes supply. 


phosphoric acid is made avail: 





= 


y. In this way the 
able as a food. 

—The cheese factories of England do not in- 
crease in numbers, nor is it likely they will in the 
The milk trade is 
rapidly becoming the leading feature in English 
dairying. 


face ofa declining industry. 


—An old poultry raiser talks very dec idedly on 
the necessity of feeding fowls liberally, in cold 
weather, just before they go to roost. That hi Ips 
them to keep warm during the night, and it will 
not require so much food in the morning to warm 
them up for the day's work in the egg business. 

For some reason or other (says The Rural 
Home,) 
more rapidly than they did before the appearance 
of the potato-beetle, and the consequent use of 
Paris green. 


new varieties of potatoes deteriorate much 


If the poison affects the vitality of 
the leaf so that it ceases to perform its functions 
before the maturity of the tubers, their quality 
would be affected thereby. 

There is probably no feed so good for raising 
good dairy animals as warm skim-milk with a 
mixture of moderate quantities of ground oats 
scalded. 
of muscle and bone material, and, as a consequence, 
we have a cow with an excellent constitution and a 
good-sized frame 


The milk and oats contain a large amount 


Corn meal does not contain 
enough of the requisite materials for giving a good- 
sized and at the same time a well-formed animal. 
The ght be alternated with linseed and cot- 
tonseed meal. 


oats mm 


—It would seem as if the stupid and dishonest 
practice of *‘deaconing” packages of fruit, putting 
good fruit at the ends of a barre] and poor fruit in 
the middle, ought by this time to be generally un- 
derstood to be unremunerative, but farmers have 
not yet learned the lesson. Mr. Walter Draper, of 
Covent Garden market, who last year handled the 
greater part of the American apples that were sold 
in London, however, says in one of the English 
papers, that this practice caused a decided loss to 
shippers, who would have got more money for their 
crop if .they had made three grades and kept them 
conscientiously separated. He also says that the 
Canadians are much more honest in this respect 
than their Yankee neighbors. 


—The London Live Stock Journal recently pub- 
lished the following, in which the fertility of a 


mule l 


is well authenticated : One of the curiosities 
in the Paris Jardin d’Acclimation is a mule, named 
Catherine, which was purchased several years ago 
while on her way through Paris with a Barb 
stallion and a foal by this horse, to the exhibition 
at Vienna. When purchased by tl 


she was again in foal to the same 


1¢ Paris socic ty 
horse. Since 
she has been in Paris she has thrown two more 
foals (by a jackass,) which are named Salem and 
Atham, and which may be seen every day drawing 
the small tramway cars from the Jardin d'Accli- 
mation to the gates of Paris. Her fifth and last 
produce is a 4-months colt foal by the Barb sire 
referred to above, and has been named Kroumir. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


SHOULD HORSES BE SHOD? 





Nature, by wise provision, has adapted all 
animals to their natural surroundings. If, 
perchance, the surroundings are changed, na- 
ture at once proceeds to adapt, as best she 
may, the animal’s organization to the changed 
surroundings. Sheep, transported from a 
southern to a northern latitude, where the 
cold is intense, are adapted to their new 10- 
cation, by an increase in the fleece of wool 
covering them; while, if their change of loca- 
tion had been to a warmer climate, there 
would have been a diminution of the fleece. 

Fur bearing animals, on the approach of 
winter, are prepared for the increased cold, 
by a remarkably thick covering of their coat 
of fur, while, with the approach of warmer 
weather, in the spring, then their coat of fur 
gradually falls off, and is supplemented by a 
thinner and cooler one. Boys, who go bare- 
footed during the summer, find their feet, day 
by day, becoming adapted to their condition 
of exposure, by a thickening of the skin, which 
gradually becomes almost as thick and tough 
as leather. 

In ancient times horses generally were not 
shod, and even at the present day, in many 
eastern countries, horses go unshod. In Mex- 
ico, Peru, and Brazil, worked horses are daily 
driven along roads of all kinds, heavily laden 
with packs, performing journeys of hundreds 
of miles. Their hoofs do not wear out, neither 
do the horses suffer as much from contracted 
feet, corns, cracks, and other hoof affections, 
as in countries where the practice of shoeing 
is general. If the horse’s hoof is left to itself, 
it will, to a considerable extent, adapt itself 
to its surroundings. If the horse’s work is 
upon hard and stony roads, the hoof becomes 
hard and resisting, and adapted to its work. 
In the retreat of the French army from Mos- 
cow, the horses lost all their shoes long before 
their march was completed, yet they found 
their way back to France over rough, frozen 
ground. A long array of facts might be ad- 
duced to show that the hoof of the horse can 
adapt itself to resist, unprotected by iron, the 
wear which is brought to bear upon it on or- 
dinary roads. Whether the hoots of horses, 
without protection, would be sufficiently dur- 
able to resist the wearing and bruising inflict- 
ed by drawing heavy loads, and by rapid 
driving over pavements, is a matter which 
does not seem to be definitely settled by ex- 
periments. 

In an article on ‘‘Horses and their Feet,” 
by Sir George W. Cox, in a recent number of 
Frazer's Magazine, the position is taken, and 
ig supported*by some good authority, that 
horses should not be shod at all. He cites 
many examples of decided advantage gained 
by those who left the feet of their Seca as 
nature made them. He believes that, not on- 
ly is ing Yy, but that it is very 
injurious, shortening the period of the horse’s 
usefulness. He deduces, on good veterinary 
authority, that a horse should live from thirty- 
five to forty years, and be active and useful 
for nearly thirty years. Sir George proposes 
to end the controversy which has long raged 
between the advocates of different kinds of 
pavements and different kinds of shoes, by 
dispensing with shoes altogether. While ma- 


















kerosene lamps. During fall and spring neith- 


The New Hampshire College will treat the 


Ping an unnecessary and hurtful strain upon 


Our cut and description, taken from the 
Rural New Yorker, is of a very fine Oxford- | 
shire Down ram, owned by Mr. Charles How- 
ard, England, a comparatively newly estab- | 
lished breed, which has lately gained a high | 
reputation on this, and the other side of the | 
Atlantic. 

In 1838, Mr. J. T. Twynam, of White- | 
church, Hampshire, the chief originator of 
the breed, describing its origin, in the Far- 
mers’ Magazine, said that, six or seven years 
before, he had introduced an improved Cots- 
wold ram among a few Hampshire Down ewes, 
and the progeny soon convinced him of their 
vast superiority. He continued his efforts to 
form the breed, but his plan was in direct 
opposition to the general opinion respecting 
crossing, for, instead of going back, after one 
cross, to the original breed on either side, he 
used half-bred rams with half-bred ewes—a 
practice he found condemned by three-fourths 
of the old school of breeders. In 1857, the | 
breed received its present distinctive name ; | 
but it was not until 1862 that it was awarded | 
a separate class at the English fairs. In addi- 

tion to its strain of South Down blood through | 
the Hampshire Down, the Oxtord Down also 
received a draft directly from crossing South | 


clusions to their full extent, yet they will be 
favorably impressed by the reasonableness of 
some of the arguments. It certainly seems 
probable that, for horses to be used on our 
country roads, shoeing might be, to a great 
extent, dispensed with. The probability is 
sufficient to merit a practical trial. Young 
horses, which had never been shod, would be 
most suitable for making the trial. 

That much injury is inflicted upon horses’ 
feet by injudicious shoeing, few will deny. 
Whether it is best to dispense with shoeing, 
in order to avoid its evils, is another question 
which awaits solution. There are serious ob- 
jections to the heavy shoes generally used for 
shoeing horses. In a state of nature, the frog 
of the horse's foot presses upon the ground, | 
as well as the rim of the hoof, and sustains its 

part of the weight of the animal. When the 

foot is shod with a heavy shoe, and especially 

if eelke are inserted in it, the frog is raised so 

high from the ground that it cannot reach the 

earth when the foot is brought down, conse- 

quently the whole weight of the animal is 

borne upon the outer rim of the hoof, produc- 


the sensitive tissues of the interior of the foot. | 
The most serious evils connected with horse 
shoeing might be remedied by restricting the 
use of metal to merely protecting, with a thin 
piece, the toe and fore part of the hoof, where 
the principal part of the wear comes, so ad- 
justed as to allow the frog to press freely up- | 
on the ground at every step. 

Fleming, an excellent authority in matters 
pertaining to the horse’s foot, lays down the 
principles of correct shoeing, as follows: ‘‘In 
4“ state of nature, all the inferior parts of the | 
foot concur to sustain the weight of the body ; 
then we observe that the heel and the trog— 
the parts said to be most exposed—are never 
damaged by wear; that the wall, or crust, 1s 
alone worn in going over hard ground; and 
that it is only this part which must be protect- 
ed, leaving the other parts free and unfettered 
in their natural movements.” 

Lafosse, another good authority, says :— 
“The shoes must not be too long, or project 
bevond the heel, but only reach the bars; | 
neither must the hoofs, behind or before, be 
pared. The wall or crust alone should be di- 
minished in proportion as it is too long. This 
should be done evenly, and neither the frog 
nor sole must be cut; the latter should be al- 
lowed to project, if possible, above the shoe, 
so that it may come in contact with the ground. 
The shoe ought to be about the same strength 
throughout, ora little thicker and wider in 
the outer branch of the fore foot, and thin at 
the heels of the hind one.” Of the good effect 
of these shoes, he says: ‘*These short shoes, 
thin at the heels, have caused the horses to 
walk on their frogs, which are their points of 
support, and those which were lame at the 
heels are sound again; those, also, whose in- 
side quarters were contracted, bent over, and 
split, (sand-crack,) have been cured.” 

The evils attendant upon the present meth- 
ods of shoeing, undoubtedly, might be removed. 
Then there would be less serious objections 
to shoeing horses than there are at present. 
While it is probable that, for horses used on 
country roads, shoes might be disposed with, 
yet, for horses used on pavements, and for 
drawing heavy loads, shoes of some kind are 
likely to be needed, but they should be of 
such size and shape as will not interfere in 
the least with the natural uses of the several 

arts of the horse’s foot. The question of 
leva shoeing is one which needs discussion 
until the common defects in the practice of 
shoeing are corrected. H. 

Auburn, Me., 1881. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“CIDER VINEGAR. 





Your article of inquiry in relation to the 
cause of vinegar decay, in the Farmer of 
Nov. 5th, (No. 45) may, or may not receive 
some illustrations from one’s own experience 
in the matter of making, and the preserva- 
tion of that important article. 1 have some- 
times made cider in September, and when the 
temperature was quite high, have noticed 
that small quantities of the cider left exposed 
to the open air, either in uncorked jugs, or 
other open vessels, would soon acquire a 
pleasant vinegar taste, and in as many days 
more, perhaps, would have become quite 
putrid. Have also heard of many similar 
cases which did not occur under my own ob- 
servation. In the above cases, the acetic fer- 
mentation was hastened by the excess of oxy- 
gen of the air to which the small quantity of 
cider was exposed, causing premature change 
and as rapid decay. Have never known this 
result to apply to any considerable quantity 
combined, as in barrels, or larger quantities, 
excepting as hereinafter mentioned. 

Another cause of the failure to make, or 
keep good vinegar, is the use of impure or 
“‘doctored” cider, or the use of improper ves- 
sels to keep it in, either of which may be 
ruinous in its results, so far as the desired 
end is concerned. Cider which is impure of 
itself, or which has been treated with a decoc- 
tion, or mixture of ingredients to keep it 
sweet, can never be made good for vinegar 
only in proportion to the failure of such treat- 
ment. q have some of that kind now, several 
years old, which has made itself ridiculous, 
so to speak, by its abortive efforts to become 
vinegar, which it can, of course, never be of 
itself, but only cider ‘*bewitched,” and is only 
fit to dilute very strong vinegar with. Casks 
which have been used as above described, are 
not desirable for the purpose of making or 
preserving vinegar. The best vinegar casks 
are such as have been long used for the 
making and storage of pure, strong vinegar. 

Another cause of depreciation of, or decay 
of good, strong vinegar, is the excessive 
accumulation of mother in the vessel in which 
it is kept. I have heard people remark that 
they had lost all they had in this way. This 
last result is only an exemplification of the 
first mentioned cases, only much longer in 





ny will not be disposed to accept these con- 


reaching the ultimate results, namely; com- 


| a characteristic transmitted through its imme- 











OXFORDSHIRE DOWNS. 


Down ewes with Cotswold rams, the progeny 
being used with crosses of the Cotswold and 
Hampshire Down in the formation of the 
breed. ‘io produce large size, however, the | 
latter cross was that chiefly employed. The | 
progeny was a sheep heavier than the Hamp- | 
shire Down and more closely resembling the 
Cotswold in size and fleece. The wool, how- | 
ever, is finer and firmer than that of the Cots- | 
wold and from five to eight inches long. Of | 
the various Down breeds, the Oxfordshire 
alone is classed among the long-wools. | 
A sheep of this breed has a head a good 
deal like that of a Cotswold, with a tuft on 
the forehead, but the great prepotency of its 
remote ancestor, the South Down, is mani- 
fested by the dark color of its face and legs, 





diate ancestor, the Hampshire Down, which 
was formed, seventy-five years ago, by a cross | 
between the South Down and a white-faced, 
horned sheep, a native of Hampshire and the | 
adjacent districts. The Oxford Downs are | 
nearly as large as the other long-wool breeds, 
the Cotswold and Leicester, and yield nearly | 
the same quantity of wool, which is thick-set 
and somewhat curly, and in great demand 
for the manufacture of worsted. ‘They have 


plete putrescence or decay. When this is | 
likely to happen, the mother should be re- 
moved before the threatened decomposition | 
has spoiled the whole contents of the cask. 
Forty years’ experience in this matter has 
never suggested to me any other reasons for 
failure than such as have been adduced above ; 
it there are others, I shall be pleased to learn 
of them J. N. Bartietr. 
So. Royalston, Mass., Nov. 1+, 1881. 





For the New Englund Farmer. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN DRAINAGE, | 





A Further Contribution to the Discussion of 
the Muck Question. 





Having read, with much interest, the discus- 
sion of the muck question, in your columns, 
growing outof Dr. Nichols’ article copied from 
the Journal of Chemistry into the Farmer of 
September 24, I propose, in this letter, to 
state, as briefly as | can and be intelligible, 


| some of my own experience with swamp muck 


as an adjunct to my other home resources of 
manure during the past thirty years. 
Atter having used up all the other deposits 


| of this article on my farm, I began, some 


twenty years ago, to take measures to procure 
& permanent supply from a few acres of hack- 
matack swamp which occupied the northeast 
corner of my farm, and adjoined similar land 
belonging to other parties. This swamp ap- 
pears to have been originally a shallow pond, 


| which has been dried up by evaporation and 


the annual encroachment of vegetation for 


| years which we cannot number, until what was 
| once a body of water has now become a vast 


deposit of decayed vegetation, or swamp muck. 
The southern outlet of this muck bed was a 
narrow swale, where it cropped out between 


| banks of hard land for some fifteen rods, and 
| then, as the fall increased, the swale became 
| wider and the muck less deep. 


I found, by taking a level, a fall sufficient 


| to drain the main swamp six feet without go- 


ing off my own land. I need not here go 1n- 
to the details of the operation, further than 
to say that I began, in a dry time, at the lower 
end of the outlet, and dug a ditch of sufficient 
capacity to drain off the surplus water, until 
I came to the narrow swale, where I cleaned 
off the entire deposit of muck down to the 
hard land that formed its bottom. The muck 
trom this swale and the ditch below, proving 
of good quality, paid the expense of its re- 
moval for agricultural purposes. The high- 
way surveyor assisted me in building a culvert 
across the road, and my drain of six feet in 
depth has been a fixed fact for twenty years. 
I have since carried this drain through to the 
swamp owned by other parties and thence west 
to the hard land, enclosing a nice little mow- 
ing field of an acre and a half, which has been 
cleared of stumps, etc., and underdrained 
with stone. A heavy dressing of sand was 
applied to its surface and mixed with the muck, 
and grass seed sown upon it. A top dressing 
of compost manure has been applied every 
second or third year, and this field has ever 
since borne me two good crops of English 
grass annually. ‘The surface, since it was 
drained, has settled to some extent, and has 
become compact and firm enough to bear up 
oxen and loads of manure; it can be mowed 
with a machine, and the eurface can be har- 
rowed. 

I will now go back to where I first began 
work on the main swamp, above the culvert. 
My purpose was to thoroughly drain the swamp 
to the depth of six feet, by means of the ditch 
described above, which would give me easy 
access to the vast deposit of muck as 1 need- 


enable me to improve the swamp otherwise as 
my judgment might dictate, making me mas- 
ter of the stiuation, as far as drainage is con- 
cerned, for a life time. 

About sixty years ago, in my boyhood, this 
and the adjoining land was partially flowed, 
for about two years, the water covering most 
of its surface to the depth of a foot or so. 
The best of the wood and timber, consisting 
of white pine, black ash, maple, birch and 
hackmatack, (this latter tree occupying the 
part of the swamp where the muck was deep- 
est) was cut off and used. The rest of the 
wood of any considerable size was overthrown 
by the joint action of the wind and the water, 
and, the water being removed, the tract of 
swamp remained in a state of nature until I 
began work on it, twenty years ago, as above 
narrated, by which time Nature had again cov- 
ered it with trees of the same kinds as those 
it had formerly borne, (though not so large), 
and ‘‘nigger-head” brakes, black alder and 
blueberry bushes filled up the space under the 
trees, making it a congiete tangle of brush 
and vegetation. 

Now, as to the muck. Below the surtace, 
after the stumps and roots and brakes had 
been removed, was a layer of black muck, 
about the length of the shovel blade in depth, 
which seemed to be the accumulation of the 
last sixty years. Below this again was a layer 
of muck intermingled with pieces of limbs of 
trees and the like. Under this layer, as far 
as I have explored, the muck is of a brown or 
yellow color, turning black upon exposure to 
the air. It is free from all other kinds of ma- 
terial, and is evidently the product of the an- 
nual growth and decay of vegetation, for ages 
which we cannot measure. As to its quality 
as a fertilizer, and as an adjunct to anima! and 
mineral manures, I have found it valuable in 
the various ways in which I have used it in my 
practice annually on the farm. It is conceded, 
I think, that our active soils are made up of 
the growth and decay of vegetation through 
the ages that have elapsed since the drift pe- 
riod, mingled with the debris of rocks and 
minerals which are constantly being worn away, 
and that the action of the air and other forces 
of nature have made of these elements the 
rich and productive soil, for the benefit of man 
and the lower animals. Why, then, should 
these vast deposits of decayed vegetation, of 
which mine is but a sample, be looked upon 
with distrust and suffered to lie idle in their 





| demonstrated their value in this « 


| and falling into disuse ; 


ed it from year to year on my farm, and also | 


a long barrel, short legs, and yield a large 
quantity of mutton, which, when under two 
years old, is claimed to be better than even 
South Down, though inferior to it when over 
two years. It is the excellent quality of their 
meat rather than the high value of their fleece, 
that is giving them a “boom” just now in 
England, for prime mutton there is now 
profitably high-priced, and is likely to con- 
tinue so, while the great increase in the 
growth of wool in Australia, New Zealand 
and South America, and the vast scope for 
producing it there on land of nominal value, 
are pretty sure to keep down the price of wool 
in Great Britian. 

Oxtord Downs were first introduced into 
this country by R. S. Fay, of Massachusetts, 
and Hon. W. C. The 
former found them of good constitution and 
better adapted than South Downs to rough 
pastures. In England, they are found to 
thrive on wet soils on which neither the Cots- 
wold nor South Down could get along well. 
They are very hardy, active and excellent 
foragers, requiring little purchased food and 
standing winter exposure well—at any ra‘e in 
a climate like that of England, destitute of 


Rives, of Virginia. 


| extreme severity. 


beds, when so many acres of our lean hun- 


| gry soil, lying in close proximity to them, 


need this very material to supply the lack of 


| vegetable matter in their own composition ? 


The experience of the past thirty years has 
irection. 

No intelligent farmer believes that, when 
taken from their cold wet beds, where they 
have lain dormant for ages, they are at once 
in a fit condition to benefit the land or to stim- 
ulate the growing crop; but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they have no value. Our 
best upland soils, or even our best stable ma- 
nures, if packed away where these swamp 
muck deposits have lain for so many years, 
would not part with their fertility, but they 
would need the water drained off, and to be 








| brought out to the firm land, and exposed to 


the action of air, heat and frost, just as these 
muck beds do now, before they would again 
become fitted for, or available for, plant food 
| I have not space or time to recount the many 
instances of the value of muck that have come 
under my observation, but that it has value, 
my own annual experience demonstrates to 
me, and I am sure that the bed I have de- 
scribed above, is, in the language of Prof. 
Johnson, worth looking after. 

You say, Mr. Editor, that you notice that 
these pits, once so highly prized and so freely 
used by farmers, are now generally forsaken 
from this you infer 
that experience has proved them not val- 
uable enough to pay the expense of digging 
and preparing their deposits. But I look at it 
from a different stand point, and account for 
the fact on what seems to me to be sounder and 
truer reasons. Ever since the discovery of 
gold in California, the younger portion of our 
people have got to going decidedly fast; the 
opening up of the vast western country to set 


| tlement, by means of the railroads, the in- 


ducements held out by the cities and the man- 
ufacturing places, together with the late war, 
and other causes that might be named, have, 
for thirty years, kept up @ constant drain upon 
the rural districts of New England—draining 
them of their young and middle aged men and 
women, so that there has not actually been 


| left sufficient help to cultivate the farms and 


supply the home demand for labor. This, | 
think, is the reason why not only these muck 
beds, but even many good New England 
farms, have been abandoned; there has not 
been available labor enough to occupy and 
| use their home resources of fertility. 
| You say, also, that, although a shovelful of 
| common garden mould deposited on a bit of 
pasture land would cause the grass to grow, 
| still it would not pay Dr. Hoskins to put it up 
in bags, or to buy it by the ton and transport 
it any considerable distance, as a top-dressing 
for pasture land. That is very true, but it 
does not by any means follow, that, if Dr. 
Hoskins had a large deposit of this article of 
top-dressing on his own land, very easy of ac 
cess, it would not pay him well to take his 
own team and draw it to his pasture right 
| close at hand, and use it very liberally for this 
| purpose. 
| I should have said, in the proper place, that 
I am starting a cranberry bed where I am 
| carting the muck away, on a level about three 
feet below the surface of the mowing-field, and 
that thus far it promises to be a perfect suc- 
cess. Roya Smiru. 
Millington, Mass., Nov. 9, 1881. 


Selections. 
LIME AS A MANURE. 





Lime is one of the most important natural 
manures we possess, and the value of its ap- 
| plication to the soil has been known from very 
| early periods. The action of lime as a ma- 
nure is entirely regulated by the form and 
manner in which it is applied to the soil 
Quick lime should be used for heavy and tena- 


quantity of vegetable matter. On the other 
hand, if the soil be light and friable, with lit 
tle vegetable matter in it, caustic lime would 
in such a case do more harmthan good. Mild 
lime ought to be used, treated with a mixture 
of earth, and exposure to the atmospheric air, 
from which it sabes carbonic acid, which takes 
away a great deal of its caustic properties. 
The different circumstances and conditions of 
soil will not allow a uniform practice to be 
adopted ; but judgment and experience ought 
to regulate the application of all manures. 
Every farmer should study his own soil, and 
thereby he would be able to avoid the misap- 
plication of good manure. Before the intro- 
duction of artificial manure, lime was more 
universally used than now, which helps to ac 
count for the poor crops of clover and the diffi 
culty of raising good turnips. It is essentially 
necessary thata supply of lime should exist 
in the soil to meet the requirments of the va- 
rious crops. Every cultivated plant needs a 
supply of lime for the proper building up of 
its structure, and, in combination with phos- 
phoric acid, lime forms a large portion of the 
skeletons of the animals who feed upon the 
crops. A soil may contain large supplies of 
every ingredient which a crop requires, and 
still be unable to yield them to the plant, they 
being in an inactive state, as it is only that 
portion of the soil which is soluble in water 
which is available as plant food. Any analy- 
sis of a soil which only tells its composition 
is of little value unless it can show the active 
matter ready to be taken up by the crop. 
Lime acts upon the dormant matter in the soil, 
and performs the important function of ren- 
dering these active. Clay soils generally con- 
tain within themselves potash and soda, and 
we know by experiment that lime liberates 
these inorganic elements. According to Prof 
Way, lime helps to form a valuable class o | 
salts known as double silicates of alumina, 
which has the power of absorbing ammonia 
from the atmosphere. Lime neutralizes the 
acids in the soil and sweetens the herbage, 
besides supplying food for the perfect growth 
of the crops. It is thought by some to be a 





wasteful practice to allow !ime to come in im- 


cious soils, as well as those containing a fair 


ing it would cause a loss of ammonia; but 
they overlook the controlling influence conse- 
quent upon the action taking place in the soil. 
The action of caustic lime upon a mixture of 
farmyard manure and decayed organic matter 
produces @ most valuable fertilizer, viz., ni- 
trate of potash. Lime, besides being a plant 
food and bringing into a useful condition the 
several organic and inorganic matters in the 
soil, also improves its physical character, ren- 
dering stiff and tenacious clays more friable 
and easy to work. However, the use of lime 
renders a supply of other manure necessary, 
and under a good system of husbandry the in- 
crease of crops will increase the quantity ol 
manure. Taking into account the various 
functions it performs, it is one of our best 
natural manures. However, it cannot be ex- 
pected to produce its full effect immediately 
alter being applied.— North British Ayricul- 
turist. 





PROFIT IN POULTRY. 


Poultry raising, like any other branch of 
business, must be well managed in order to 
be profitable. Success largely depends on 
having a good location. A farmer who liv: 
a long distance from a large town wil! deriv: 
little profit from sending fowls to market, a 
the cost of packages, expressage, and com 
missions will be large. He will, however 
find fowls profitable to raise for the supply o: 
his own table, as there is difficulty in procu: 
ing fresh meat on farms during the war: 
months of the year. Generally, a farmer w 
do better by using the poultry raised at h 
and sending more beef and pork to market. 
The cost of shipping beef and pork is much 
less, as business is now conducted on ra 
roads and in stock yards. There is much 
trouble in keeping meat fresh on farms during 
ot weather, and in curing that which can not 
be consumed within a few days after the ani- 
mals are slaughtered. Fowls, however, can 
be killed as they are wanted for the tabi: 
without loss. Eggs can be raised with profit 
on almost any farm, as there are now good 
facilities for sending them to market in car- 
riers that insure their safety during transporta- 
tion. The improved egg-carrier is of very 
great value to farmers who live at a distar 
from market. 
improved methods of sMpping live an 
dressed fowls must be devised, before it will 
pay to produce them for market on farms 
that are distant from towns. In France and 
Selgium, cars specially designed for carrying 
poultry are run on most of the railroads. It 
is reported that poultry-cars are now run once 
a week on the roads that enter Denver. 
Some of them contain several stories for thé 
use of large shippers, and others are fitted up 
to contain a large number of coops belonging 
to different individuals. 
Generally fowls can be produced for mar 
ket with most profit on farms located quite 
near large towns. Fowls to sell well must 
present a fine condition when they are ex 
posed for sale. They should not be dressed 
long betore they are offered to customers. 
By dressing them at home, the feathers may 
@ saved, and they will be quite an obj: 
where a large number of fowls are killed on a 
place. By being near a market the prices 
can be learned from day to day, and advan- 
tage taken of the information received. (ne 
can also make arrangements to supply hotels, 
restaurants, boarding-houses, and private fam- 
ilies, and thereby obtain retail prices. 
If one lives near a large town he can gener- 
ally derive the most profit from young chick- 
ens that are ready for the market very earl) 
in the season. Chickens that are large enough 
for the gridiron in June, will bring more 
money than the same birds will if they are 
kept till Christmas, or even till the following 
spring. By marketing them early many losses 
are avoided and much feed saved. By being 
near a large town another advantage can be 
secured. ‘The waste grains in elevators, the 
screenings in mills, and the corn damaged by 
fire and water can be procured at low rates. 
Much refuse meat can also be bought at a 
nominal price from butchers and persons en- 
gaged in slaughtering animals. Fresh meat 
is very desirable for feeding fowls during cold 
weather, and the lack ot success of many 
poultry raisers is chiefly to be ascribed to 
their failure to provide meat in some form for 
their birds, at times when they can not procure 
a supply ot some substitute for it. Fowls d 
not require to be supplied with meat during 
warm weather, as they can, if they have a 
good ranges, procure all the insects they de- 
sire. 

Turkeys and geese are more profitable to 
raise to supply a distant market than chickens. 
The former are more in demand during cold 
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weather, when poultry can be shipped to the 


l'ur- 


best advantage and at the least cost. 
keys are not in good condition to eat in 
summer, and geese are most d 





desirable 
quite cold weather, as they contain much oil. 
Chickens are harder to transport than turkeys 
and geese, and are preferred for eating during 
warm weather. ©n this account it 
able to raise them near where they are to be 
marketed. 

If geese and ducks are raised for the ima 
ket, only the best varieties should be bred 
It costs no more to feed them, and they will 
sell for twice as much to persons who know 
their value. (Geese are not desired by many 
persons, except foreigners, chiefly for the rea- 
son that poor varieties are kept, and kept so 
long that their flesh is very tough. Most 
farmers raise gegse for their feathers, and do 
not fatten them till there is danger of death 
from old age. In European countries, where 
geese and ducks are more generally eaten 
than here, they are fed liberally during the 
summer and fattened before they 
When managed in this way, their fle 
ranked among the luxuries, and « 
ready sale. 

Poultry raising is a profitable | 
business for persons of small capital, and 
pecially so for farmers who have help that can 
not perform very hard work. Much of the 
food consumed by fowls can be raised at very 
small cost. (Geese will live several months in 
the year on grass and clover, and all kinds of 
fowls will eat buckwheat, or sunflower-seed, as 
wellas the seed of millet, Hungarian, and 
broom-corn. Turkeys can be profitably kept 
in the vicinity of beech woods, as they are 
very fond of the nuts, which are produced 
without cost. They want a wider range than 
chickens, and can not be kept in confinement. 
—Chicago Times. 
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Tnk Barn-yarp aN Important Factor 
IN Farm ManaGEMENT.—The barn-yard 
of more importance in farm economy than the 
house yard, because out of it are the issues of 
crops. It is there that the manure made 
and preserved. Some farmers have no barn- 
yard, and they make very little manure, and 
save or preserve none. Such farmers must 
sooner or later go to the wall. The no-barn- 
yard system of farming will answer as jong as 
th virgin fertility of the soil is not exhausted, 
but after that the farmer who forgets his ma- 
nure pile, or neglects to guard it with a covet- 
ous eye, is behind the age. A proper barn- 
yard for the advanced and progressive far- 
mer, is one that is dished—sloping from all 
sides toward the centre—with the bottom 
cemented, or in some other way made water 
-| tight. The animals are fed under cover, 1 


18 


18 


and 
the yard is for the keeping of the solid and 
liquid manure that comes from the stock. 
lhe litter should be so abundant that the 
liquid is absorbed by it. To prevent the 
washing of the manure by rains, a cover for 
the yard, or that portion devoted to the 
preservation of manure, should be provided. 
Such a cover costs only a few dollars, and will 
pay for itself the first year in a larger quantity 
and better quality of manure. Look out for 
the manure, and see that none of this valuable 
material goes to waste.—Country (entleman. 





OveRFEEDING wit Hay.—Now that cows 

are about going into winter quarters, a hint 
about feeding hay may not be out of place. 
We often hear dairymen talk as if the height 
of skill in taking care of cows in the winter 
was to get all the hay down that it is possible 
to cram into them. ‘‘I give my cows all the 
good hay I can get them to eat,” is the boast- 
ful remark often heard from a spirited and as- 
piring dairyman, though in doing 80 he is 
wasting good provender, without promoting 
the best welfare of his animals. It is a good 
thing to feed cows well and to be sure that 
they have food enough to sustain them fully, 
but it is neither wise nor economical to crowd 
them with a great bulk of hay of any quality. 
It is not wise to crowd any animal with a great 
bulk of coarse food. 
Cows should have no more hay than they 
have time to remasticate, and if this is not 
enough for their necessities they should have 
some easy-digesting concentrated food along 
with it. The quantity of hay given should 
never exceed what they will eat up clean, and 
twice a day is often enough to give time for 
properly ruminating.—National Live Stock 
Journal, 
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ety England Farmer. 
BOSTON: 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1881. 
ABS OTHERS SEE US. 

Every one will remember the mission of 
Messrs. Read and Pell of England, to this 
country, for the purpose of looking-over our 
agricultural methods and capacity, and the 
conclusions to which they came as to the prob- 
able results to the British farmer, of the com- 
petition in his own markets, of the American 
producers of grain and meat, which conclu 
sions were not, on the whole, so discouraging 
to our farming cousins on the other side of 
the water, as they had for some time feared. 

More recently another open-eyed and quiet- 
ly observing Englishman, Mr. Finlay Dun, 
has made an extended tour through the agri- 
cultural regions of the United States, East, 
West, and South, and has published the re- 
sults of his observations in a handsome volume 
of over 500 pages, which is remarkable for the 
venersl accuracy of its statements, and the 
good sense and justness of its conclusions, pe- 
culiarities in which most British writers on 
America have been lamentably deficient. Ac- 
knowledging in his preface the uniform courte- 
sy with which his inquiries were answered, he 
expresses himself as being particularly im- 
pressed with the sobriety, perseverance and 
energy of the people, their appreciation of the 
value of labor-saving machinery, and their 
progress in every department of industry, 
which somehow appears to strike him with that 
sense of surprise that seems to be common to 
nen when visiting this country for 





all Engli 
the 





Lhe position of the agricultural community 
in the East is perfectly appreciated by Mr. 
Dun, who sums it up in these words: ‘The 
States, like their 
for some years 


farmers in the Eastern 


Britain, 
Western 


brethren in Great 

have suffered from 
The Eastern farmer well complains that his 
Western competitor has his produce forward- 


ed 600 or SU0 miles to market for about the 


competition. 


same cost that he pays for delivery of 100 
Stimulated by abundance of cheap 
land and cheap transport, grain-growing, 
stock-raising and feeding are all pushing 


mies. 


west, where more scope and opportunity for 
individual enterprise and profit are looked for. 
During long years there must still be room for 
Little more than one-tenth of the 





all comers. 
food-producing area, is occupied and made 
the best of, and of many fertile regions not 
one-twentieth is yet made profitable.” 

The Statistics of agricultural productions 
are carefully collated by Mr. Dun, from the 
Census returns and other official documents, 
and in some instarftes compared with similar 
statistics as to the English crops, a compari- 
instructive not only to the British farmer, 
but in a hardly less degree to farmers in this 

Wheat in this country covers one- 
total area devoted to grain crops, 
ing, by ten times, the area devoted to 





wheat in the United Kingdom; it is grown at 
an average cost of $10 per acre, and one- 
third exported. Indian 
corn, which is grown at an expense of $9 per 
acre, is exported principally in the compact 
forms of beef, pork and whiskey, only 7 per 
cent of the product going out in its natural 


of the produce is 


condition 


Oats are relatively much less important here 
than Great Britain, where they make up 37 
per cent of the whole grain crop, while here 
ly Sper cent. Barley, which in 


they are only 8 





Great Britain constitutes about one fourth of 


the grain crc 
int in North America, for the reason 
d by Indian corn, 
One-third of 





inp £m 
atits place is substitute 
which is grown at less expense. 
the whole production is in California. Rye, 
} 


mostly cultivated in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, occupies nearly the same area as bar- 
ley and potatoes, yields sixteen to twenty 
bushels an acre, and where tke land is well 
manured yields about two tons of straw, which 
is worth to the paper makers about $30. Mr. 
Dun th that potatoes in the United States 


iat one-third the cost bestowed 
He says: ‘1 
crop grown where the 


them in his own country. 


have seen a tolerable 





prairie with a stocking axe, the 


t 
potato se ed drop} ed in, and the turf turned 
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down by the foot, and the quality is generally 
excellent, and the annual export exceeds $1,- 
Ir. Dun estimates the agricultu- 
f grain, hay, potatoes, cotton, 


ruit in 1579 ata value of $1,- 
, more than double the corres- 
ponding produce of the United Kingdom, al- 
though the yield per acre is considerably less. 
ial statistics of nearly twenty years 

t the average production of wheat in 
but little more than 
an acre, while the British 
nearly double that amount. 


the United States, is 
bushels 
wheat averages 
The acreage values of the purely agricultural 
rops of America are small compared witb 
» of Grest Britain. They do not reach 
one-third the price which would remunerate 
the British farmer, but cheaply grown upon 
cheap land they generally leave a margin ot 
profit. 
But the author considers the rapid increase 
domestic animals, as after all the most 
istration of the growth of Ameri- 
can agriculture. He estimates that all classes 
of farm animals are steadily increasing not 
only in numbers but notably in quality. 
Horses multiply at the rate of 500,000 annu- 
ally, and careful selections from the best studs 


in Europe are constantly advancing the stan- 


ot 





striking 


1 





dard of excellence among the various breeds, 
and he regards the farm horses of the coun- 
try as lighter and cleaner limbed than those 
of Great Britain, resembling the stoutest of 
the animals used by the omnibus companies of 
London. Cattle also are increasing at a won- 
derful rate, and by the steady crossing with 
improved breeds the rough ungainly cattle of 
Texas and the plains are being rapidly im- 
proved. Ibe exportations as yet are insigni- 
ficant in amount, as compared to the total 
According to Mr. 
Dun's figures, the available animal food of 
the United States, after allowing for all live 


supply available for food. 


and dead meat exported, amounts to, 160 
pounds, annually, to each individual in the 
country, while the corresponding British sup- 
plies from all sources, amount to only 98 
pounds per head ot population. 


In speaking of the magnitude of the dairy 
interests of the United States, which he shows 
to amount im value to more than twice as 
much as the cotton crop, and to be only 
second to the corn crop, he remarks the fact 
that Americans consume a larger quantity of 
butter than the people of other countries, 
while, owing to the fact that other albuminoid 
foods are plentiful here, cheese is much less 
Sheep in- 
crease at the rate of a million annually, and 
the Mexican and the Merinos, hitherto culti- 
vated almost exclusively for their wool, are 
being improved in weight and quality of mut- 
ton by admixture with the South Downs, 
Leicesters and Cotswolds. In this connec- 
tion the writcr remarks that it is fortunate 
while thus enhancing the value of the mutton, 
and extending the demand for it, alike in 
America and Europe, it is also adding to the 
value of the wool. From sheep the annual 
returns amount to 30,000,000 fleeces, averag- 
ing four pounds, worth at 1s. a pound $30,- 
090,000. One-fourth of the flocks are slaugh- 
tered annually at the age of 2 or 3 years, and 
yield as food about $10,000,000. Pigs in- 
crease at the rate of 20,000,000 a year, and 
it is the writer's opinion that, as they are 

chiefly of Berkebire, Yorkshire, or useful 
China-Poland breeds, they are quite as good 
and profitable as those at home. 


an article of diet than in Europe. 


Mr. Dun believes that this great production 
can be maintained and increased, and he re- 
minds his readers that ‘‘there is still an abun- 


dance of unoccupied or partial!y occupied | 
land; plenty of well-watered summer graz- 
ings, over which the wild herbivora still roam, 
and vast areas of Indian corn and hay land 
still available for the winter feed of cattle ;” 
and he thinks ‘capital will continue to be at- 
tracted to the business, for, although, during | 


four years of industrial depression, prices of 
tarm produce had fallen, cows and wool de- 
preciating 25 per cent, and hogs 50 per cent, 
fair profits were nevertheless earned, and, 
with the extened industrial prosperity, which 
set in during the autumn of 1870, prices and 
profits are again advancing. ‘The farm ani- 
mals of Great Britain, although greatly more 
numerous per acre, and worth more than 
double the value per head, are few compared 
with those of America. Our agricultural 
horses are within 2,000,000, or one-fifth those 
of the States. Our milch cows are less than 
one-third; our oxen and other cattle are 
about two-sevenths ; with 32,000,000 of sheep 
we possess within 6,000,000 of the number ot 
the American flocks, and, with the extra 
weight of our sheep and their earlier maturity, 
we annually produce a somewhat greater 
weight of mutton. In pigs, however, we are 
far behind, figuring up only one-tenth of the 
American census. The farm animals of the 
United Kingdom represent about one-half the 
total value of those of the United States.” 





THE GRANGE AND THE DEPARTMENT. 


The National Grange of the Order of Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, at their session, just 
closed, in Washington, D. C., passed a pre- 
amble and a set of resolutions protesting 
syainst what has been considered a pet scheme 
of Commissioner Loring, of extending the 
scope of the Agricultural Department, to 
cover other than strictly agricultural indus- 
tries. A committee was appointed to wait 
upon the Commissioner, and to confer with 
him upon that subject, and upon the project 
for the elevation of the Bureau to an inde- 
pendent Cabinet Department. The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston Herald 
sends to that paper the following account of 
the interview between this committee and 
Commissioner Loring, which will be found 
very interesting, as pointing out what are the 
ideas of the latter, with regard to the proper 
scope and functions of the Bureau of which he 
is at the head. 

Mr. W. A. Armstrong, the chairmsn, ad- 
dressed the commissioner, stating that their 
purpose in calling would be more fully under- 
stood by reading the preamble and resolutions 
of the national grange, calling for the appoint- 
ment of the committee, which he proceeded 
to read. He said the resolutions had been 
passed at the session of the grange the morn- 
ing succeeding the address of Commissioner 
Loring. It was the one and the cole idea ot 
that organization that the department of ag- 
riculture should be elevated to a higher place 
than heretofore, and that it should become in 
reality a government department, with its 
head a cabinet officer, and that it could best 
promote the grea* interests of agriculture by 
being kept aloof frem all other interests. 
This was the sentiment of the grange organ- 
ization, with the elevation of the agricultural 
department as its chief object. Then the in- 
terview took the form of an informal discus- 
sion and was participated in freely by all 
the members of committee who desired to give 
expression to their views. 

Commissioner Loring said that he intended 
to make no argument in favor of the position 
he had taken, as none was necessary, he 
thought, and he was of the opinion that he 
had not been rightly understood. He had 
advocated an enlargement of that department 
so as to include those interests which were 
intimately and, to a great extent, inseparably 
He did not wish to an- 
tagonize any interest, but desired only to 


allied to agriculture. 


place the great interests of agriculture on the 
plane in our government's care and keeping 
to which it of right is entitled. If he had 
further expressed himself on that occasion, 
he 
wish to be so understood. 
department and the control of such in- 
as now antagonize agriculture was of 


hed not intended to do so, and did not 
The enlargement 
of the 
terests 
vastly greater importance than the political 
aspect which it might be sought to couple with 
these questions. So far as he was concerned, 
not urge any action looking toward 
This he left to 


the country and legislation which the agricul- 


he could 


making his a cabinet office. 


tural interests may demand. 

The mining, manufacturing, transportatior 
and labor stat'stics are all interests which shoulc 
be combined into separate bureaus of the gov- 
ernment in some form, and it would be for the 
He 


was not in favor of loading down the agricul- 


interests of agriculture if it were done. 


tural department with more than it could carry. 
Ibe geological surveys were another impor- 
tant branch nearly allied to the interests of 
agriculture. He was simply in favor of let- 
ting the agricultural department, as now con- 
A bureau of 
manufactures ought to be established, where 


stituted, go right along as it is. 


producers could come to find out at any time 
such information as would be for their best in- 
terests in the production of wool, etc. In re- 
lation to the mining interests, he had seen at 
Atlanta enough to convince him that there 
be a bureau of this kind connected 
with the government. 


should 
This interest is known 
officially only through the geological surveys, 
and the late President Garfield had but a sbort 
time before he received his death blow said to 
him that be thought the land office onght to be 
connected with the department of industries. 
As to railroads, he thought, so far as they af- 
fected the interests of agriculture, that some- 
thing might be done by which the whole coun- 
try might be benefited in the way of an equal- 
ization of fares and transportation. He did 
not propose to antagonize any one interest, 
but to advocate what was for the interests cf 
all. He thought it would be a benefit to have 
a tabulated rate of freights and fares, show- 
ing the working of the railroad system in dif- 
ferent states in connection with agricultural in- 
terests. ‘Transportation by land and water is 
closely allied to agriculture. Several members 
of the commi'tee expressed themselves pleased 
with the remarks of the commissiener. 





VERMONT STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society was held at White River 
Junction last week. The election of officers 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
President, Henry Chase of Lyndon; vice 
presidents, C. H. Hubbard of Springfield, H. 
B. Kent of Dorset, S. G. Holyoke of St. 
Albans, George Davis of East Montpelier ; 
secretary, Henry Clark of Rutland ; treasurer, 
N. B. Safford of White River Junction; with 
a board of fifteen directors, of which H. 
Henry Baxter of Rutland is chairman. Pres- 
ident M. H. Buckham of Burlington; Henry 
Clark of Rutland and George Hammond of 
Middlebury were appointed delegates to the 
National Agricultural Convention, to be held 
in Washington, D. C. Ex-Governor Smith 
was invited to deliver the address at the next 
annual fair. A committee was appointed to 
negotiate with the New England Agricultural 
Society with reference to holding the next fair 
of that society in Vermont in connection with 
the State fair. A committee was appointed 
to consider the feasibility of offering a pre- 
mium, not to exceed $500, for the greatest 
number of shade trees set out by any one 
town, to be growing in 1584. 

The following named members were chosen 
a committee to locate the annua! fair, to wit: 
H. G. Root of Bennington, George A. Mer- 
rill of Rutland, James A. Shed of Burling- 
ton, J. C. Parker of Queechee, N. B. Saf- 
ford of White River Junction. Among the 
places proposed for holding the next fair are 
Burlington, Rutland, Middlebury and White 
River Junction. 





Curistwas Comes But Once a YEAR, says 
the old song, and even our native New England 
feast of Thanksgiving, pleasant and joyous as it 
is, has to yield the palm to this older festival, hal- 
lowed by centuries of observance, with its divine 
lessons of “Peace on Earth, and Good-will to 
Men,” which bave made it the season, of all 
| others, for the forgiveness of injuries, the recon- 
ciliation of estranged friends, and the manifesta- 
| tions of love and affection between kindred. It is 
| to this feeling thatthe custom of giving “Christ- 
mas presents” to children and friends, or of send- 
ing prettily illuminated cards to acquaintances less 
| nearly connected, owes its origin. In this connec- 
| tion we may just hint, that Houghton & Dutton’s 
great store at 55 Tremont St., is just oo to 
go to purchase these gifts or cards, or in , al- 
most anything else, for that matter. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tne MAGAZINES, 

Harper's Magazine begins its sixty-fourth vol- 
ume with a number which has never been sur- 
passed in literary or artistic excellence by any of 
its predecessors. Among the illustrated papers, 
Mrs. Gustafson’s very interesting account of the 
Bernadottes, the royal family of Sweden, Mr. Gib- 
son’s charming paper entitled “Among Our Foot- 
prints,” Mr. Hatton’s third paper on ‘Journalistic 
London,” and Howard Pyle’s “Autumn Sketches 
in the Pennsylvania Highlands” are especially 
worthy of notice. There is also a very curious il- 
lustrated article on “Monsters,” which demolishes 
some ancient delusions, Mother Shipton among 
the rest. Another illustrated article on “The 
Grave of William Penn” is extremely interesting, 
in connection with the project of removing the re- 
mains of Penn to this country. Besides these 
there are articles on ““Eeonomy in Dress” by Mrs. 
T. W. Dewing; on “A Day in the House of Com- 
mons,” by J. C. Stockbridge, and on “The Dis- 
covery of America,” by Prof. Fiske; short stories 
by Miss McLean and Mrs. Champney, and poems 
by Mr. Aldrich, Mr. William Allen Butler, Mr. 8S. 
S. Conant and Miss H. R. Hudson—the first two of 
which are illustrated. The serial novels are con- 
tinued with unabated interest, and the Editorial 
Departments are crowded with entertaining and in- 
structive reading. 

The December Atlantic contains the closing 
chapters of Mr. Howells’s and Mr. James’s stories, 
which for months have been such notable features 
of this magazine. An article of peculiar interest 
just now, in view of the trial of Guiteau, is that 
upon “British State Assassins and the Defense of 
Insanity,” by James W. Clarke. Miss Harriet 
W. Preston, contributes a charming article entitled 
“At Canterbury.” Mr. Richard L. Dugdale con- 
tinues his paper on Social Science with one on the 
“Origin of Crime in Society,” a subject which good 
citizens may very profitably consider. “Socialists 
in a German University,” by Willard Brown, is a 
paper that will be read with no little interest, giv- 
ing valuable information in regard to the preva- 
lence and diffusion of socialist sentiments in the 
seats of German culture. Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells writes an interesting and instructive article 
on “Caste in American Society.” Other interest- 
ing articles are upon “Shakespeare and Berlioz ;” 
upon “The Habitant of Lower Canada; and a 
poem by Edith M. Thomas. The number con- 
tains the usual excellent book reviews, and the 
Contributors’ Club is of more than ordinary in- 
terest. The Atlantic promises for next year serial 
stories by Thomas Hardy, perhaps the first of living 
novelists ; by Mr. Bishop, the author of **Detmold ;”’ 
Mr. Lathrop, and by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
The other departments of the Atiantic—essays, 
short stories, poetry, and articles ou timely topics 
—will be of the same high order as heretofore; 
and though the magazine does not offer its readers 
the special attraction of illustrations, its literary 
contents are so excellent and so varied that it 
commends itself to the hearty favor of all who 
like and can appreciate the best literature. 

The December number of Lippincott’s Magazine, 
is an excellent specimen of this bright and enter- 
taining periodical. The opening article, “Fishing 
in Virginia Water,” is a fresh and lively piece ot 
writing, and beautifully illustrated. “Through 
the Ardennes” by Dr. Felix L. Oswald, is a very 
readable illustrated description of a country fa- 
mous in history and in legend. Anna B. Blake 
has a very readable article on the out-door aspects 
of Paris in winter. ‘Popular Fallacies about Sur 
gery” is the title of an article more curious than 
valuable, but decidedly interesting. An article on 
“The Presidency,” by Chauncy Hickox, is well 
worth reading. There is a graphic description of 
a Colorado “Round Up,” three good short stories, 
the concluding chapters of “The Valcours,” 
three poetical contributions, the most noticeable 
one being a spirited translation from the French, 
entitled “The Sergeant.” The‘Monthly Gossip’ 
contains a variety of short papers of considerable 
interest. 


and 


The December number of The Century, is in 
every respect an admirable one. The frontispiece 
isan excellent and life-like portrait of the late 
Dr. J. G. Holland, which is accompanicd by a 
brief but appreciative sketch of his life by his 
friend Dr. Edward Eggleston. There is also a full 
page portrait of the late President Garfield, said to 
be the best likeness ever engraved, and another 
portrait copied from # daguerreotype taken at the 
age of sixteen; E. V. Smalley sketches the prom- 
inent characteristics of the dead statesman, and 
Dr. D. W. Bliss tells the story of his illness and 
the progress of the case, in a manner which will 
disarm a great deal of the prejudice which not un- 
naturally attached to himself as the physician in 
charge. Another full-page portrait is of the late 
President Lincoln, from a cast of his face taken 
during his life, the story of which cast is told by 
Leonard W. Volk. A sketch of the l fe of Robert 
Browning is also accompanied by two portraits, so 
it will seen that the number is especially rich in 
portraiture. Other illustrated articles are “A 
Cruise in a Pilot Boat,” “A Colonial Monastery,” 
“The Hieroglyphs of Central America,” and ‘The 
American Student at the Beaux Arts,” all illus- 
trated with such specimens of wood-engraving ‘ 
only **Scribner’s” knows how 
sides all these, there are the second instalment of 
Mrs. Burnett's story “Through One Administra 
tion, a 
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to compass. Be- 


of wide public interest, entitled, 


story 
“Mr. Jack's Promotion;” “New Roads to a 
Trade,” by Charles Barnard; *Buchanan’s Loy- 


alty,”” by Horatio King. Poems by Edith M. 
Thomas, Emma Lazarus, Robert U. Johnson and 


others, and the usual variety in the editorial de- 


partments. 
Appleton's Journal for December opens with a 
story from the German by Marie von Olfers, 


“Riches.” 
and would have been much 


“My Troubles in Russia” is completed, 
more interesting but 
The most thoughtful contribution to this number 

is “The Decadence of French Women,” in which 
the essayist shows the power and influence exert- | 
ed by French women under the old regime, and | 
their comparative insigniticance under the Republi 
can form of government, which offers fewer opp 
tunities for intrigue and the exercise of “inflaence. 
There is an interesting paper on the Geysers of th 

Yellowstone, an essay on the buying of books, and 
other matter of interest. 


a 





THE REVIEWS. 


The North American Review for December con- 
tains a well-considered paper by the Hon. John A. 
Kasson, entitled ‘The Monroe Doctrine in 1881," 
taking substantially the same ground as that taken 
by Secretary Blaine in his recent letter to our rep- 
resentatives in Europe on the subject of the Pana- 
ma Canal. Mr. Arnold Forster, sonof the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has a very able and brilliant 
defence of the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment upon the Irish question, which will certainly 
tend to disarm some existing American prejudice 
upon that subject. The Hon. David A. Wells has 
a paper on ‘“‘Reformin Federal Taxation.” The 
rest of the number is occupied by two of those dis- 
cussions of living questions which have been so 
prominent a feature of the Review for some time. 
In one of these papers, four leading surgeons, 
namely Drs. Wm. A. Hammond, John Ashurst, 
Jr., J. Marion Sims, and John T. Hodgen, dis- 
cuss the history of President Garfield’s case, Dr. 
Hammond alone maintaining that the wound was 
not necessarily fatal, and that President Garfield’s 
life might have been saved by proper treatment. 
The other discussion, obviously also inspired by 
the murder of the President, is upon ‘Capital 
Punishment,” the Rev. Dr. Cheever and Judge 
Hand defending it chiefly on scriptural grounds, 
and Wendell Phillips pleading for its abolition, 
chiefly on the grounds of a broad humanity. 

The Leonard Scott Company of New York re- 
publish in this country the four leading English 
Reviews,—the British Quarterly, the London 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh Review, and the West- 
minster Review, each representing its own depart- 
ment in English political and religious thought, 
and engaging the services of the best writers and 
thinkers of its own school. Their discussions of 
political religious and literary questions are often 
ponderous and to the American reader somewhat 
uninteresting, but they are always the work of 
mature thinkers, prepared in every way to defend 
their own positions, and even the hurrying Amer- 
ican reader, who knows almost as little of the dif- 
ference between Liberal and Conservative, or High 
Church and Broad Church and Dissenter, as the 
average Englishman knows of the difference be- 
tween Republican, or Half-breed and Stalwart, 
will find in the four Reviews a great deal of en- 
lightenment as to the leading questions of the day 
in England. 

The Reviews, and all the Magazines above no- 
ticed, are for sale in Boston by A. Williams & Co. 





Tur “Fevorite Prescription” of Dr. Pierce cures 
“female weakness” and kindred affections. By 


druggists. 





Boston’s Water. — For several weeks 
past, the water supplied to this city has been 
in the highest degree offensive to smell and 
to taste, in some sections of the city to 0 
great a degree that it has been utterly impos- 
sible to use it either for drinking or for cook- 
ing. All sorts of causes have been assigned 
for the trouble, of varying degrees of nasti- 
ness, such as the loam on the bottom of the 
ponds and storage basins, decaying vegeta- 
tion, drainage from manure-covered fields, 
sewage from Natick, dead eels in the pipes, 
and other similar cheerfully suggestive hor- 
rors. The same trouble has occurred from 
time to time before, but never to so great an 
extent as now, and many efforts have been 
made, by analysis and examination, to discov- 
er the reason and to devise aremedy. Prof. 
Remsen of Jobns Hopkins University, has at 
length, after a most thorough examination, lo- 
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which, happily, he decides to be, not sewage 
nor dead fish, but simply the presence in some 
of the ponds from which the supply is drawn, 
of acertain species of fresh water sponge, 
such as is not uncommon in ponds, and hap- 
pens in this case to be over-abundant, but 
which has never been considered to have any 
influence upon the quality of the water. ‘The 
discovery is of great importance, not only to 
Boston, but to all cities and towns which draw 
their water supply from ponds liable to pollu- 
tion from the cause. Now that the 
source of the trouble is definitely known, the 
devising a practical method of cure is the 
next thing to be done. 


same 





THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

The annual report of the Postmaster-general, 
just published, is a plain and business-like 
document, which will repay a careful perusal. 
The fiscal year covered by the report, it will 
be remembered, expired on the 50th of June 
last, when Mr. James had been but a short 
time in office, and before the reforms which he 
has endeavored to introduce could have exer- 
The pe- 
cuniary operations of the Department of course 


cised any very noticeable influence. 


show an excess of expenses over the receipts, 
as they have for years, but itis encouraging to 
note that this expense is steadily growing less, 
amounting during the past year to only six 
and one-third per cent. of the whole amount 
expended. The postmaster-general thinks 
that the country ‘‘has reached that stage in the 
progress of its material development where 
an effort ought to be made to make the credit 
and debit sides of the department's balance 
sheet nearer together. All, or nearly all the 
long expensive star routes have been supersed- 
ed by railroad service. The cost of the star 
service ought therefore to rapidly decrease in 
the Western States and Territories.” The one 
serious difliculty in the way of bringing bagk 
the department to a sell-sustaining basis is the 
constantly increasing cost of the railway mail 
service, and he recommends a less appropria- 
tion for this purpose, believing the majority of 
railroads are overpaid for the service they ren- 
der. It this and other suggestions are car- 
ried out, the reduction of letter postage from 
three to two cents will be possible within three 
years. 

This reduction he would favor, even if the 
rates of postage on third and fourth class 
becade 
the great mass of the people are interested in 
number of 


those benefited by the unremunerative rates 


matter should have to be increased, 


cheap letter postage, while the 


on third and fourth class matter is extremely 
small. The carriage of this matter is so ex- 
pensive as to absorb all the profit that is made 
' be 


hey could 
made to pay their proper proportion, the re- 


from letter postage, and if t 
duction of postage rates on letters would be 
assured. In this connection he calls attention 
to the fact that the one-cent postal card, in- 
stead of decreasing the receipts of the Depart- 


lie 


recommends also that the tees for money or- 


ment has on the whole increased them. 


ders be reduced, that $100 instead of $50 be 
made the maximum limit of a single order, 
and that a scheme for sma!l orders at a low 
rate be adopted. A system of postal savings 
banks similar to that in use in Great Britain 
is earnestly advocated, as well as a commig- 
sion to reorganize the postal service on a busi- 
ness basis, an increase of salary for the post- 
masters in large cities so as to make it worth 
while for men of great abilities to accept the 
positions, and a system of pensions for men 
disabled or the heirs of employes killed in the 


postal railway service. 













Wheat 1 Dufferin’s 
prediction ¢ vests and ex- 
panding pastures” for Manitoba is already 
verified. The returns come trom filty-nine 


settlements, many of which are still sparsely 
peopled, and all of recent origin. There are 





250,000 acres under cultivation, and of thi 


area more than 150,000 acres are in wheat. 


The wheat crop bas been upward of twenty 


five bushels per acre, and only in a few in 
been so 


stances has the yield 
bushe ls 


twenty-five to thirty per acre, 


low as twenty 


and even suc 


In many the return has been a 


figures as thirty-two and thirty-five are quoted, 


The district of Portage la Prairie, lying sixty 
miles due west of Winnipeg, the capital, and 


which has been settled for some time, returns 


an average of thirty-five bushels per acre 
over a total srea of 12,055 acres. The 
highest yield, however, is from a settlement 
lying midway between Winnipeg and the in- 





for the jerky, interrogatory style of the writer. | 





ternational beundary, where **wheat averages 
fitteen to twenty bushels for one sown, or 
thirty-five to forty bushels per acre.” 
Women are every us nd recommend. 
Parker's Ginger Tor ecause they have 
earned t eX] ive tha peedily overcomes 
lespondency, 1 crest «fi ‘ sness in the 
back and i s. and trot s peculiar to 
the sex.—Home J See addy 
WrTHER s Sa \ \ is the best blood 





Ris 


te The New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 
lege has 41 students this year. 


cellancous Atents. 


t? S80, OO have been subseribed to the 
Gartield Memorial Hospital project. 

te@ The Ohio State Asylum for idiotic chyld- 
ren, at Columbus, was burned last Friday. 

te The Supreme Court decides that the 
capital of a bank invested in foreign countries 
can be taxed by the United States. 

te The final ‘tround-up” of the population 
of the United States on the Ist day of June 
1880, is now officially given as 50,155,783. 

te A New York cashier has lost $50,000 
belonging to his employers at the faro table, 
and the gamblers who fleeced bim are to be 
prosecuted. 


te The horse distemper is making mischief 
with the horse railroads in New York, one 
company having over 2U0 horses sick in its 
stables out of the 750 owned by them. 


tw At Keene, N. H., on Monday last, Ora 
Slade committed suicide by cutting his throat 
with a razor. He was 36 years old, and 
leaves a widow and four children. 


tw Henry Austin’s farm-house and barns, 
near Potsdam, N. Y., were burned on Satur- 
day morning. ‘Three horses, tour cows and a 
large quantity of hay and grain were destroy- 
ed, together with farm tools. 


te The Postmaster-General has isgued an 
order prohibiting the redemption Post- 
masters, after the Ist of February “next, of 
postal cards that may have been ac: identally 
spoiled while in the hands of private parties. 

(e@ Suing a newspaper for libel in printing 
a mere news item, is not always remunerative ; 
some Brockton parties have just tried it 
against two Boston dailies, and got verdicts 
for damages to the amount of one cent. 


te A bridge built upon an insecure foun- 
dation on the Wabash Railway, near Spring- 
field, Ill., gave way last Friday and let a pas- 
senger train fall twenty feet into a creek. 
Fifteen passengers were injured. 

te The Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut has notified the managers of the Atlas 
(fire insurance) to wind up its affairs or with- 
in thirty days make good the deficiency in its 
assets. 

tw The stockholders of the wrecked Me- 
chanics Bank at Newark, N. J., have been 
assessed to the full amount of their stock, to 
make yvood the deficiency caused by cashier 
Baldwin’s little irregularity. 

te The Attorney-General of New Hamp- 
shire declines to interfere in the contract be- 
tween the Concord and the Boston and Low- 
ell Railway which has been claimed to be in 
defiance of the laws of the State. 

(ze Heavy rains at the West, especially in 
some parts of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, 
have greatly damaged the railways and seri- 
ously interrupted travel. Communication be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis was practically 
cut off on Saturday last. 


(e The town of Hopkinton had a narrow 
escape from total destruction by an incendia- 
ry fire on Friday night last. Several buildings 
were burned, and only a fortunate change of 
wind prevented a most disastrous conflagra- 
tion. About 25 firemen were burned or other- 
wise injured, some of them very severely. 


te The Charleston, S. C., News does not 
take much stock in the report of the officer who 
was sent by the Agricultural Department to 
investigate Mr. Le Duc’s tea farm, and hints 
that ‘the would not have been satisfied if a 
crop of cups and saucers already filled with 
the tea had been in full bloom when he arrived 








cated the cause of the bad smell and taste, 


there.” 





tw Seven Bowdoin students have been 
sued for $10,000 each, for hazing a Freshman. 
The suit is brought by the father of the in- 
jured boy. 


te” The production of anthracite coal dur- 
ing the month of October is officially report- 
ed as 2,686,053 tons, an increase of 307,243 
tons, as compared with the same month last 
year. The total production for the year to 
November 1 was 23,047,417 tons, an increase 
of 3,981,697 tons over last year. 


te Out of 615 awards by the juries at the 
Paris Electrical Exhibition, France received 
304, Belgium 60, Great Britain and Germany 
49 each, Italy 34, the United States 29, Russia 
21, Austria 18, Switzerland 14, Sweden 13, 
Holland 10, Spain 5, Denmark and Hungary 
2 each, and Japan 1. 


te The Supreme Court of the State of 
Vermont has over-ruled the exceptions in the 
case of Mrs. Emeline L. Meeker, of Water- 
bury, convicted of the murder of her niece, 
and she has been sentenced to be hanged. 
The case was one of peculiar atrocity and its 
particulars are fresh in the minds of the en- 
tire community in Vermont. 


te A doctor in Hamilton County, N. Y., 
who has a large practice extending over two 
townships, says that he is able to attend to a 
third more business through the time saved by 
employing carrier pigeons. In critical cases 
he is able to keep posted by hourly bulletins, 
and claims that he has saved many lives by 
this means of communication. 


te The Convention and Fair of the Na- 
tional Butter, Cheese and Egg Association 
opens at Cedar Rapids, lowa, on Tuesday next. 
The Boston Produce Exchange sends a full 
delegation, who carry with them the sum of 
$300 as the contribution of the Exchange to 
the prizes offered by the Association. We 
hope they will not get snowed in as they did 
last year. 


te” A two days’ battle between two factions 
of countrymen, led by rival saloon keepers, 
has just ended at Fisher's Station, Ind. The 
fight continued night and day. Stones, pis- 
tols, knives and pool balls were freely used. 
Four men were beaten to death. ‘Thirty-two 
others were wounded, some fatally. There 
is a reign of terror in town and a Sherifl’s 
posse found Farrell, blood-stained beyond 
recognition, patroling the street in front of 
his saloon armed witha gun. ° 


te” At the meeting of the National Acade- 
my of Science at Philadelphia last week, Prot. 
Silliman offered a resolution ‘‘that the subject 
of sorghum sugar is, in the opinion of the 
Academy, of sutlivient importance to be re- 
ferred to a committee of chemists, with the 
request that they give Dr. Collier's results 
and methods a careful consideration, and re- 
port at their early convenience the conclusions 
to which they come.” ‘The resolution was re- 
ferred to the council of the Academy. 


te A new Utopia has been started near 
Philadelphia. A company have purchased 
600 acres of land, and drained it and laid it 
out in lots, and landscape-gardened it, at a 
cost of half a million dollars. House lots are 
to be of one acre in extent, and purchasers 
must build only on the spot selected for 
them, and according to some one of twenty 
plans carefully prepared for them. The en- 
tire effect will doubtless be ‘*quite too utterly 
too.” 


te A new style of car for the transporta- 
tion of potatoes in winter has been put in ep- 
eration on the Maine Central Railroad. Un- 
der the car an oil stove is suspended, that is 
ted automatically from atank containing 35 
gallons of oil—a sufficient quantity to last ten 
days. The bottom of the car has a double 
floor and the sides are sheathed one-third of 
the height; through these air spaces the heat 
from the oil stove circulates and remains at 
an even temperature. | 


te During the fishing season just closed, 
seven Gloucester fishing vessels have been de- 
stroyed, valued at about $30,000. Twenty- 
five men were lost with their vessels, and 
eighteen more have been loat overboard or 
swept out to sea in their dories and never 
heard of again. ‘Two coasting vessels, from 
the same port, but not engaged in the fish- 
eries, have also been lost, with seven lives, 
making 5) men from this one little port lost 
at sea during this season. 


te Large quantities of potatoes are being 
shipped from Toronto to Detroit, Lafavette, 
St. Louis and other in the Western 
States. The potato yield in some parts of 
Ontario is below the average, while in other 
sections it is an average crop. On the whole, 
the crop will be short. Notwithstanding this, 
there is a prospect of a decrease in price as 
the cold weather setsin. [ven with a short 
crop, there is aconsiderable surplus over what 
is necessary for home consumption, and the 
heavy European crop has only diverted the 
market to the Western States. 


cities 


CF Quite a trade has sprung up in New 
Zealand in a species of fungus which grows 
on decaying trees. In shape it resembles the 
human ear, and it is of a brown color and 
semi-transparent when fresh. China the 
destination of this product. It is much priz- 
ed there as an article of food, forming the 
chief ingredient of the favorite soup of that 
country on account of its gelatinous proper- 
ties and peculiar flavor. It dried before 
being shipped. Over 330,000 worth of the 
fungus was exported last vear. 


is 


is 


te” A careless laborer in New York city on 
Monday last, while engaged in blasting for a 
sewer in East 73d St., between Second and 
Third Avenues, hung up a string of dynamite 
cartridges on a hot steam pipe; the result was 
an explosion which shook the entire neighbor- 
bood to its foundation, and wrecked windows 
and doors in fifty-five houses adjacent. The 
shock was felt to a considerable distance like 
the shock of an earthquake. Flying glass, 
splinters and falling bricks and furniture in- 
jured several persons. 


tw A shocking tragedy occurred on Sun- 
day last at Strafford, N. H., in the family of 
Jonathan Waldron. Mra. Waldron has been 
contined to her bed with sickness, but appar- 
ently her mind was not aflvcted. Sunday, 
Mr. Waldron, being tired from taking care ot 
her, retired for a short rest. His wife then 
got up, and, calling her grand-daughter to 
her, cut ber throat with a razor from ear to 
ear, and then cut her own. Mr. Waldron 
soon atter arose, and, missing his wile, went 
down stairs and found her lying on the kitchen 
floor with the child beside her, and blood 
flowing trom their wounds. The child was 
dead, and Mrs. Waldron died soon after. 





“Throw Physic to the Dogs, I’ll None of it.” 


We do not feel like blaming Macbeth for this 
expression of disgust. Even now-a-days most of 
the cathartics are great repulsive pills, enough to 
“turn one’s stomach.” Had Macbeth ever taken 
Dr. Pierce’s “Purgative Pellets” he would not 
have uttered those words of contempt. By drug- 
gists. 





The dlarkets. 
ROSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WrpNxKSDAY, Nov. 23, 1881. 

[Correctea weekly by HILTON & Woopw AED, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19 
Poultry and Game; H. Brkp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CMAMBERLIN & Coy 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuR- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SUAT- 
TucK & Jones, No. 128, Fish; GEO. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.] 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

_ Sheese, Wh. .15 @- 
—_* + 630 %. 60 ONcufchatel, ea e: 
Prime tub . .33 @. 38 |Eggs,# doz. .28@.- 
2d quality . .26 @. 82 Cape, ....-33 @- 
common, ..20@ 25 

Fruits and Berrtes. 


20 
8 
30 








—¥ bbl 2 50 450 Catawba, #¥ ih . @. 1 
apie “ap oAe $: 50 \, Menten, 7 . :- - 
Yocoanuts,ea. .6 @. & | Lemons, ¥ doz 3 4 
Seabees, qt 12 @. 17 |Oranges, # doz 50 g. 60 
Grapes, % Concord @. 8 Quinces, ¥ pk 100 @ 12% 

Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
nds,# mh .25 @. 40 Prunes, ¥ b. .15 @. 20 

Apples, ¥ i ++ 8G. 12 Peaches, ?% .20@. 25 

Castana,¥% .10 @. 15 | Ae big EE @. 50 

Citron, # ib . .25 @. 38 | Raisins,lay’s¥ 25 @. 33 

Dates, ¥ ib. ..10@. 15 | keg, Wb. . .10@. 15 

Figs, @ th ...15 @. 40 Shagbarks, # qt 8 @. 10 

Filberts, ¥  .15 m. 20 | Walnuts,English15 @. 20 

Peanuts # qt .10 @. 15 Naples, .... @. 20 

Pecans ¥b..- @. 20 'Zante cur’ts, #10 @. 12 

Vegetables. 

» mee . 87 | Potatoes, ¥ pk.30 @. 35 
sore pee : 35 | # bushel ... @ 125 
Cabbages,ca . .8 @. 10 #¥ barrel... . @325 
Carrots, ¥ pk .. @- 25 Sweet, WB. .4@. 5 
Cauliflowers, ea 16 @. 35 |Salsify, bch . .10 @. 12 
Celery, bch . .15 @. 17 |Sage and Thyme— 
Lettuce ¥ head 10 a. 12 #bunch,... @. 6 
Mushrooms, & . 75 @ 100 | Squashes— 

Onions,pk ... @. 40 arrow,#?h . @. 3 

Parsnips, pk... @. 40 Turban, ¥t.. @. 4 

Peas, split, @ qt. @. 10 |Turnips,# pk. . @. 35 

Meats--Fresh, 

Beef, ¥ h— Lard, leaf,, . .12 @. 14 
Sirloin steak 23 @. 28 Tried ....13@. 17 
Round do., .16 @. 20 |Mutton— 

Rib, roast . .15 @. 2% legs, Wh. ..14 @. 17 

Chuck rib ..6@. 12 foreqr,#¥B .8@. ll 

Plate andnvle6@. 8 chops ..+..15 @. 20 

Soup pieces . 3@. 4 | Pork, ¥ 

Liver ..++ 8@. 10 | Roast andstkel0 @. 13 

Hearts, #% .34@. 4 |Suet,?h....8 @. 10 
Hogs, round?” b. @. Tallow,’ ..8@. 9 
Haslet,sheep,ea. @. 5 |Veal, h’dqr¥ thl4 @, 17 
Kidney,each .. @- 8 foreqr ....8@. 12 
Lamb— loins... ..15 @. 20 

ind qr, . .13 @. 17 Sweetbreads, 25 @. 40 

foreqr,B. ..8@. 12 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # 12 @. 14 emoked,ea .75 @. 8&7 
Bacon, ¥ & .11 @. 13 Sheep,do.Wdz @. 50 
Shoulders, ¥ b 8 @. 12 | Pigs’feet, Vb. . @. 8 
Salt, mh. ..10 @. 12 | Sausage, Wh. .10 @. 15 

Beef, corned,¥ b 6 @. 12 Bologna, ¥ b 10 @. 13 
Smoked,# &.18 @. 23 | Tripe,¥ B. ..10 @. 12 

Tongues, ¥ ib .13 @. 16 

Poultry and Game, 

Chickens, ¥ % .20 @. 2% ,Pigeons,wdoz. . @ 300 

Ducks, ch’ce,¥ th15 @ . 20 | equabs, # pr. 75 @ 100 
Black, ¥ pr. 100 @ 125 | Pigs, eck’g,ea 150 @ 3 00 

Fowls,# b&b ..15@. 20 quarter, #? th 10 @. 15 

Geese, # ih... - @. 15 Quail, ¥ doz.400 @ 450 
Green, # hb. .20 @. 2% |'lurkeys,— 

Grouse, ¥ pr. 125 @ 150 choice, ¥ ,20 @. 28 

Partridges,¥ pr100 @ 125 | Woodcock, ea .40 @. 00 





Fish--F resh. 
Bass,#%.... @. 20 ;Halibut,wh... @. 17 
Black bass, #@® . @. 15 chicken, @B.. @. 20 
Bluefish, VB... @. 12 |Mackerel,ea. .10 @. 1% 
Cod, ¥m%....6@. 8 Spanish, YB. 45 @. 50 
2 ++ @. 8 | Penobscot Salmon, 
ngues,7 bh. . @. 12 GTR esceses @ 4% 
cheeks, @ hb .. @. 10 |Perch,Wdoz .. a@. 15 
Liver Oil, pt. . @. 40 |Pickerel,¥ & .10 @. 12 
Cusk,#m&.... @. 6 |Smelts, WV, .12,@. 20 
Kels, Wb... .10 @. 12 |Tautog, ¥®. .10 @. 12 
Flounders,ea, .6 @. 8 | Trout, lake,.# ® @. 17 
Frog’s Legs, doz. @. 40 |Turbot, vB... @. 12 
Green Turtle, ¥B @. 20 | Waltedish, 78. a fe 
Haddock,y&.. @. 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod,dry,¥%..7@. 9 |Lobster,wB... @. 10 
Clams, ¥ gall . . @. 60 |Oysters—Com. stew, 
Halibut, smkd,¥ th @. 12 Wgall....- @12 

Fins, #@& . .10 @. 12 |Balmon,emk’d & 20 @. 35 
Herrings,do.¥ dz @. 20 | Pickled, Wh. . @. 20 
Scaled,¥ box @. 3% |Scollops,qt ... @. 30 
Mackerel— Terrapin, doz 12 00 @15 00 
Salt,each ... @. 8 | Tongues and Lounds— 
Salt, # kit .300 @ 600 coeces @- 1% 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARE DET. 
WEpnNeEepAr, Nov. 23, 1881. 
The Thanksgiving demand has imparted considera. 
ble animation to the general produce market, and there 
is great activity among comwmiseion dealers to-day. 


Butter.—Kecelpts of the weck 9680 pkgs and 1589 
bxs. Very httle strictly choice butter, either of cream 
ery make or dairy is now coming turward,; the inference 
is that there is not a great amount behind, and purchas- 
ers of the best grades are on the lookout for all arriv 
als that will suit their trade. Thanksgiving week, of 
course, brings out stores which bad been held back, 
and trade, for afew days past, bas been quite auimated. 
Lower grades are dull and neglected. We quote choice 
treshly- made creameries at 34@45c ¥ Ib; tine Northera 
June creameries at 26@20c; fine Western do at 25a 20c; 
choie fresh Franklin county dairies at 30g32c, selec. 
tions higher; good Vermont do at 25@2sc, and New 
York dairies at 26aze; long Northern dairies slow 
ut 22az5c; Western dairies at 22@26c, and factory ut 
ls a@20c,. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 5845 boxes and 9 
bbls. There is a very dull feeling in the market and 
sales have been quite limited, with a decidedly weak 
« to prices. We quote choice Northern factory at 
iz4,@154,, and fair to good Western and Northern at 
lOgize # tb. Farm dairies ure nomiual, but occasional 
choice lots are found at 11gize ¥ hb. 

Little Falls, N. Y., Nov. 21.—Cheese—the murket 
is a fraction better than last week; sales of 60600 box 
es factory at logilke. Butter—sales of 145 pkgs at 20 
asec, 

Utica,N. Y., Nov. 21.—Cheese—There were sales to 
day of 5600 boxes of cheese at Oy a@llye; leading 
price lic; 2500 boxes were consigned, 








Egegs.—Keceipts of the week 3306 boxes, 159 bbls. 
There is a great scarcity of fine fresh stock, and some 
thing of a supertluity of limed and ice-house cggs. 
We quote fresi: Northern and Eastern at 2sqg2ve fancy 
at Svc; Prince Edward Island at 26q27c; Western at 
toc; ice-house eggs at 25@20c, aad timed at 2Zlazeyc 
doz. 

Beans.—There is no improvement to notice, and a 
very quict market with dealers more inclined to accept 
reasouable bids. We quote pea-beaus and mediums 
ut $544 35 ¥ bushel for screened and hand-picked, and 
yellow-vcyes rather neglected at $2 60@2 65. 


Vegetables.—The market is fairly steady for the 
best potatoes, but there is quite a large supply of poor 
stock in the market, which selis low and hus a tende: 
cy to keep down the prices of better stock. Sweets 
are a little rcarce and higher. All kinds of garden 
truck ure selling well this week. We quote Aroustook 
Kose at 85g¥0c, and Northern at 50qn5c ¥ bushel, with 
some stock from the Provinces at 6va6dc. Sweet po 
tatovs are quoted at $444 75 ¥ bbl. Onions are quiet 
at $2 60g275 7 bbl. Cabbages are steady ut $ias ¥ 
hundred; celery firm at @1 2941 50% doz; carrots at 
60475¢ ¥ bush, turnips at $1 254150 ¥ bbl; native 
syuash at $2 50@3 # bbl; lettuce at 7c Y doz; beets 
at 75c W bush; parsley at $1 504% bush. 


Fruit.—Appics are firm and there is an increasing 
demand; choice eating fruit sells at $445 75 ¥ bbi, with 
some higher, and good couking apples at $2453. "cure 
are selling at @2@4 7 bbl. Grapes are higher, Con 
cords are selling at 5@sc, and Catawbus at 5qivc ¥Y Bb 
Cranberries are more active, but we do not change 
quotations this week. 


Poultry.—The cool bright weather has been to the 
advantage of poultry dealers and good prices have 
been realized. There is a scarcity of large turkeys, but 
a bountiful supply of smaller ones. We quote large 
chickens at lodglvc for choice; small do at I4dlec; 
fowls at ls@léc; fresh turkeys at isg2ve for choice 
faucy as high as 24425c, and l5q@l7c fur comm 
good, with some inferior lower, ducks at 
mongrel geese at 24g 4c, green geese at lSaific, com 
mon geese at 10@1zgc. Philadelphia squabs are at $2- 
604275 ¥ doz. Gameis higher, quail ure selling at 
ivaé @ doz; partridges at @1 ¥ pair; grouse at $125 
pair; woodcock at 46q50c each, and pigeons at $2 5 
a3 # doz. 

Fresh Meats.—The beef market is not quite se 
active, but there is a fair business doing at unchanged 
prices, we quote hind quarters at 6¢1lz4c aud fore do 
avhe @ b. Other meats are quiet, and steady; we 
quote mutton at 7 asec for Brighton, and 5qéc for com 
mon; lamb at 74sec @ th for choice, and Sate fur com 
mon; veal at 9@1l0c # b tor choice, and 6g7c tur com 
mon. 

Hay and Straw.—The market continues very 
firm for prime stock, which is still very rcarce. We 
quote choice coarse hay at @24025 ¥ ton and fine at 
Si7a2l. Kye straw is tirm at $20g21 aud vat at Yagil 
¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
Wkpwespar, Novy. 23, 
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Beeswatk. Pewter, ®@B. 7g. 14 
Yellow, ¥B..240. 2 | Zine, WB .. S34. 4 
White, ¥b . .40 gy. 50 ya be oe 125 2 140 

Jo. light,cwt.75 @. sO 

Coal. |Cast Iron, cwt. 75 «a. Ok 

Cannel, ¥ tonl0 00 #1500 | White rags, # B® 2h 8] 

Anthracite, # 2000 h=— Colored do., @% 2a. 2 

retail , . .600 @ 650 | Folded newsp’s,hlja 2 

cargo «. +625 6575 | Waste paper, @ ba. | 

Coffee. Manilla rope, #23 +1 

aa oq |SOft wool ragel, 14 @. 144 

See's ° a 8. 2 [old carpets,&e.h10 a. 14 
AVA. eee e AIS B. 2 lw > we a, $e 

Maracaibo’ . 118. i aste woolens, th) §@. 1 
Blo. cccee sd @- Ml Petroleum, 


Crude... 


Catton. 
' Refined. .., 


Upland. Gulf.| 












































do. casea,... leo 

Ordinary oe WER. 1G do. high test 4 
Middling -1}4. 124) Naptha. . . 1 
Fair a+ oe ae Os, we ree a sit 

Domestics. | = — 
Apples,#@ bbl. 200 4 475 

Sheetings and Shirtings— dried, WB ..4 4 6h 
Heavy 4-4. ..8ig. 10 sliced, VB ..5 a. 6 
Medium 44..7 8- %3! evaporated, B10 «. 15 
Drills, brown. .84@. 9% | Butter, #7 B— sli 
Print Cloths ..34%. 41] Creameries . 25 
Cotton Flannelel2 @. 23, rm Vt.& N.Y.26 3 
Printe,fancy ..6@. 7 air to good 25 

Fish. common ,. vo 
. a 01 4 on 75 Western. . .22 @. 26 

Cod, large, qtl 425 # $75 | Beans, # bushel— 

SRAI. 6 © te oan | 6 Smallandlex 300 # 3.25 

Rake... se. » a 240 oN) ¥ : 

Pol k . . £230 & 300 Yellow Eyer 45 2 45 
Haddock. . 45 4 255 Mediums -300 & 335 
Mackere! Chee ee, ¥ B— to 1 
No. 1, @ bbl 1700 420 00 rime factory Pa. WY 
No.2 900 410 00 air to good -la@ 12 
No - 650 4 750 farm dairy . Ya. 12 
Alewivea 225 @ 3¢ — Soe ee oe . 
Salmon— “ssh 6 phate 
No. 1, # bbizz2 00 @23 00 eas, lor . .% 

. Limed, @ doz 21 a 

Herring— Onions ' 
scaled, # box 21 @. 22 Pot: He i; S$ - 
pickled, @bb1225 @ 275 ® bush . 

Fiour and Meal. pba Wale a g 475 

Western sup .475 g 525 Poultry, @B. .l4 g. % 
png aon 550 2 6 oo Pickles, # bbi— 
Wisconsin and Minnesota OCOarse. . oe 9 00 

‘on. toch’ce5 75 # 900 medium . ? 

Patents .. .750 @ 550 MD su. oe & ) | 
Michigan and Ohio— mixed. ... 13 
C a os € Se ¢ > 1725 Vinegar,#@gal.10 a. 18 | 
Ulinois and Indiana— Provisions. | > 
Choice ext. 650 Beef, Mess } 
St. 1 ” West. mess 1000 at! 
Southe yf Weert. ext. 1200 ai300 | 
Corn Meal. .%:0 ' Plate . . .1450 @15 | ik 
Rye Flour . .625 @ 6 Pork, prime 70 
Oat Mea) . 675 @« Mess ee o ISCO ais 

Frait. Backs. . 2150 a2200 | 
imonds— . Lard, tce, @B . 12 ; 
Soft ehell ..16 4. 7* caddies, @ B®. 124a. 18 | 

Citron .see he 16 Hams, smoked 1! - i | 

Currants , -bja- “4 Hogs, dressed .S4a. ¥ 
DateeyB . ++) 6: 5 Salt—¥ bhd. 

Fea Nats. «+ -¢ a. - |Turke Island. 150 a 200 
vi me ee * "> @. 18 |Liverpool ..125 4 1 30 

sy a ebox 275 & 600 | bag, tine. .150 « 250 

Hemme tetoxd Co # $00 |Comree ine. «160 «1 ¥0 

Raisins, layer 285 @ 290 Seed. 

Loose Musc 270 & = 75 | Corrected by Schiegel § 
Grain. | Clover eget a 12 

Corn, ¥ 56 ths— | white Dutch B25 @. 30 

Yellow ..-.- 8- -, |Grass, # bushel— 
No. 1 mixed a+ = Herds ...300 & 350 
No. 2 mixed 75 | Hungarian .. @ 140 
Ungraded 5 | Millet ....- @ 200 
Steamer + aa Red Top,bag2 25 «@ 275 

Oatesees 1 “4 Fow!mead'w 250 @ 800 

sss 168 g 110 ag 9 oa $e 

Barley 2. + 1008120) Kola oot 

Shorts, ¥ton 1800 GI | Orchard . .225 f 280 

Fine Feed. . 20 a O75 00 Buckwheat, bu . @ 100 

Middlings - Meal— ” Barley, 7 bush1 25 @ 160 

Cotton seed Me 175 Rye, ush, spring @ 12 
wees ese * 43300 |Wheat,spring. . @ 250 
#ton . oom a. Flax Seed .... @ 300 

May—¥ ‘ : Linseed, Am. 147 @ 140 
_& North.17 00 @25 00 Calcutta 205 @ 210 

ne City Scales—retail. | Canary es -275 @ 325 

Country Hay— @25 00 MustardSeed .. @. 10 
Wton ---+es OMe Spice 

Straw, 100 the 100 6 175 loagsia, ve ; teh a . 20 
Hides and Skins. (Cloves ....2 @. 82 
‘alcutta Cow, ? b— Ginger «+e. 6a. 6 

CBlaughter 2.12 @. 18 |Mace «++. .@ a. 70 
Dead green .10@. 11 Nutmegs ...78 @. & 

B. Ayres, dry “uth . 24 |Pepper.... 16 @. 164 

Rio Grande + .214¢- = Starch. 

Western, dry oo ty 11 | Wheat, ¥ . .7ig. 8 
Wet wee ee g7 (Com, ...4a. 5 

Goat Skins. . -28- 47 |Potato,wm, . Sha. 6 

Honey. Sugar. 

Cuba, ¥ gal .100 @ 12% |Cuba Muscovado— 

Northern— Fairtog’drei 8 @. & 
Box,#® ..18 @. 22 Primeresining Sia. &% 
Strained #.16 @- 20 | Centrifugal .tig. » 

Hops. = » + @. 10) 
1sst,...---24@- 251 Granulated’ G. 04 
1880,..----18 8-2 Coffee crush ."|G. ¥§ 

‘ Te Tallow. 

Sole, B. Ayres. 22 @. 2 ° > 
sammin eS: w Rename s «he. 7 
Oak ... + +35 G- a — 

Upper, in rough— Teas. 

Wemiock + +24 @~. 28 |Gunpowder,¥ B25 @. 45 
Oak ... + -30 @. 34 |Imperial.. . .25 @. 45 
Calf Skins, ¥ B— Hyson ..+-+17@. 35 
ough ...47 @- 52 | Young Hyson .15 @. 40 
Finished. . .60 @ 100 |Hyson Skin . .15 @. 25 
French. . -120 @ 20 |Souchong ...18 @. 55 
Lime. Oolong ...-l @. 55 
Rockland,#csk1 10 @ 115 |J*Pan ae 
Lumber. nny 

Pine, clear . 26.00 @54 00 | Wrappers, Conn. & Mass. 
CoarseNo.51600 @1700 | Coch ss ig. of 
Refuse . .1200 @1400 eee ee oo °° = 

; » -87ha. 

a ata anieiantel New York assorted lots. 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1300 @14 00 ) er a - 2 » 2 
Refuse . . .800 81000 | , 2008 vis 5 late. 18 

Hemlock Beards— _— - an 0 748. 25 
Nos.1&2. 1000 @1100 [Cuba .... .80 @ 12% 
Refuse . , 800 @1000 Yara ...+ + .62ha 100 

Flooring Boards— Wood and Bark. 
Nos. 1 & 2. 8400 @35 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Mefese | ° +1800 @2000 Sent, Comiods « ee 

Clapboards— ood,hard ... @1000 
Extra Pine 35 00 44500! soft'...... & 800 
Sap do, . .2000 @4000 | Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 
Spruce , .1600 @2900 |Bark ., «.. @ 800 

Shingles .. 125 @ 500 | Wood, hard .575 @ 650 

Laths.... 162@225/ Soft... .500 4575 

Molasses. Wool. 

New Orleans .. @. - |Ohio and Pensylvania— 

Barbadoes . . .40 @. 42 | Picklock - . .46 @. 48 

Cienfuegos’ . .38 @. 40 | CholceXX, .44 @. 45 

Porto Rico + .40 @. 53 FineX....43 @. 44 

Nail Medium ,..45 @. 47 

od a Coarse... .38 @. 40 
10d to —_ Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
W100 be «++ @ 350 | pytraand XX42 @. 43 

oil. Fine ....41@. 42 

Linseed, Am. .63 @. 05 | Medium,, .45 @. 46 

Crude Sperm .05 @ 100 | Common . .36 @. 38 
Do. Whale. .53 @. 60 |Other Western— 
Refined do. .63 @. 68 Fine and X 41 @. 2 

Sperm, winter110 @ 113 | Medium.. .43 @. 45 

jo. spring. . ..@- Common . .35 @. 38 

Lard,West.Ex 95 @ 100 |Pulled extra. .30 @. 43 
Nos.1k2 . .75 @. 80 — eet fe 
ExtraBoston1(0 @ 1 Sie ae -2 

Neatsfooty gal. 70 @ 100 |Combing fleece 46 @ . 50 

Fine delaine, ,47 @. 50 

Old Metals, Rags, Pa~|Calijornia , . .16 @. 36 

per Stock, &c. exas .....17@. 33 

Old Copper, ¥ B16 @. 18} Canada pulled . 30 @. 40 
Brass, #, .10 @. 13 do combing .%% @. 40 
Lead, @B..4@. 4% Cape Good Hope20 @. 33 
REMARKS.—The general merchandise markets are 
rather quiet, as is usual on Thanksgiving week, and | 

the excitement of last Saturday and Monday over the | 

troubles of the Pacific and Central banks has had a 

tendency to diminish busi tr ansactions somewhat 

more than usual. 


Coal is in fair retail demand, with rather a scarcity 
of small sizes. Coffee is very dull and the business is 
contined to jobbing lots. The market for cotton is 
firm with a shade higher figures for spot lots and a 
very unsettled feeling in futures, There is not much 
doing in the dry goods markets, but manufacturers 
are busy filling orders for goods sold ahead of produc. 
tion. Codfish is firm and the market sustains full 
prices; hake, haddock and pollock are firm and un- 
changed; mackerel are ecarce and prices continue 
firm; salmon are a shade lower; and pickled herring 
are firm and in demand. The flour market remains 
dull, and prices on some grades are again a little off; 
the trade however are not pressing sales, as dealers 
here can not replace stocks at this time to any advan 
tage. Corn has been in steady and moderate demand 
at pricer only a shade below fast week's quotations; 
oats are in fair demand and unchanged; rye and bar- 
ley sell quietly in small lots; shorts and feed are dull, 
but there is no change in quotations. Hops are quiet 
and nominal. There is no change in hides, and sellers 
are still unwilling to meet the views of buyers. There 
has been a fair demand for sole leather from manu 
fucturers, and quite large shipments; upper leather, 
both rough and finished, has been fairly active, and in 
prices no change. 

the lumber market shows no material change, and 
sales are large for the season. Molasses is in light 
stock, and there have been no sales of importance 
Linseed oil is in fair demand and prices are firm; lard 
oil is a shade lower; sperm and whale oils unchanged; 
petroleum moderately active and a shade lower. 
Vork is in steady demand and prices remain about the 
same; lard, hams and smoked meats are a trifle 
easier, and in fair demand; beef remains as previous 
ly noted. Rice is firm and prices well sustained. 
Salt is in fuir request and unchanged. The sugar 
market is dul) and prices both for raw and refined 
have sligtly declined, 








PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Nov. 22 —Cotton quiet; forward deliv 


eries closing steady and demand moderate; sales 
middling uplands 11 15-16c; New Orleans 12 3-lé6c, 
Flour—market still in buyers’ favor with a very light 


export and local trade demand; sales No 2 $3 30@ 
450; superfine Western and State at $4 5045 75; com 
mon to good extra at $5455.50; good to choice at 
$5 5049; common to choice white wheat Western 
extra at $7 254825; fancy at $48 3940; common to 
good extra Ohio at $5 304s 25; common to choice 
extra St. Lohis $5 1009; patent Minnesota extra, 
goud to prime at €7 ¥o4s 50; choice to double extra 
$° 60q4¥. Southern Flour dull and declining; common 
to fair extra $5 564675; good to choice extra @6 90g 


850. Kye Flour weak; supertine at @4004540. Corn 
Meal steady; yellow Western #4254375. Brandy- 
Wine 3365. Wheat—market lower, closing steady, 


with rather more doing for export and an active busi- 
























hees On speculative account; sales ungraded spring at 
$l lial ; e224 Sl s60145; ungraded red 
Sl wtatd , Now lwid% for new and old; 
steamer duo $1 5743; aded white at $1 26g1 40; 
No 3 hite $136 white $1 48413544; Nol 
white 40+, rm at Weg 104. Barley 
unchanged. Barley nominal Corn—Market 
lower, cloring Weak with @ fair export business and a 
moderate trade on speculative account; sules ungrad 
ed at 63a65',¢,; Nout Goutbyc; No 2 at 674, q6se; 
No 2 white 7c; yellow 72c; No ‘ 5? 
closing at 674,c; January 6yya7z0! 

February 71 Oate—Market aw shude easier, closing 
firmer, sales No 4 at a7), ade No 3 white 494749\c; 
No 2 at 4855 wS0c, new and o Yo 2 white 514% a51\c; 
No ut o4y Nol whi mixed Western 
Huh white Westera & d State 50a52c; 
white state aise; No inber at 484 ats%c; No 
2 January 1494, ¢ unsettled und rather 
Carier; rales mess on th $17 50; do January 
#18 OF.418 15; Februar Is 25. Beef unchang 
ed. Beet Hames are steady at @20n20 59. Tierce beef 
unchanged; city extra India mess $244@2550. Cut 
Meats firm; saves pickled Bellies at ¥4%ec. Middiles 


weak; long clear 9, short clear #4 
short clear, half-and-half, v\<¢ 
unsettled and depressed ; prime steam on the 
spot at $1145; fancy at $1150; city steam at @11 20g 
11 25; refined quoted $11 60. Butter firm for choice; 
State lsgssc; Weetern 12@5sc. Cheese unchanged. 


; long and 
Lard lower, closing 
ait. 





a 





Chicago, Nov 
mon 


22.—Flour quiet and weak; com. 
We-tern springs $4 50q6 75; common 
unesota $5 25q7 00; 
ancy Winter Wheats $6608, low grades 
Wheat unsettled and lower; No 2 Chicago 
1254, cash, $1 263; December, $1264 Janu 
3 Chicago spring $3! 1 rejected 85 @e0ec, 
» Weak and lower s@o>4c cash, oF « 
January ; jected 57. 
4.%,¢ cash, 424,¢ December, 


to choice 







423 


bis 


(orn dull 
December, ts5, ais c¢ 


dull, weak and iower at 


ut 


Clats« 














42'4 January tye easier at 9S4,c. Barley firmer at 
= Vork in fair demand and lower at $16¢@ 
16 15 Yo 410 December, €17 024, 417 6 Janu 
ary, 17 2 i bebruar Lard active and lower 
ut $)i cash, $11 02441105 December, $11 15gll 17% 
Junuary, & 7',41130 February. Bulk Meats ac 
tive and lower, Shoulders $6 20; short rib §5 65; 
short c.ear @v 

Milwaukee, Nov. 22.—Flour is in fair demand 
and nominally unchanged. Wheat steady at a cde. 
cline; No kee soft cz November 
and De 7%, Janus February 
$1 27 sig; No3 Milwaukee nominal. 

- Oats lower; No 2 
Vv ° i « arley tirm; No 2 wit 

ca md November at $1 64 Virlons t 





$15G17 12% 


46 10 


u ro 
Mess Pork $1625 cash and November, 
January. #3 iu tuic demand at $5 7 
Pork dull at @18. Lard dul 
quiet and unchanged; Shoulders 
ulders $9, clear 
it > 2 48 quiet, common and 
light @546 25; packing and butchers $6 154660. Re 
Ceipts 7 ipments 420 head 


Cincinnati, Novy 
at $il. Bulk Meate 
87, clear rib 8%. Kacon tirm; Sh 
r cl ur sides 21175 , 


ts 7500 head; shi 
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BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Brighton and Watertown. 











BY GEO. J. FOX. 
W SDNESDAY, Novy. 25, 1881, 
mount Of stock at Market 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hoge. Veale. 
hie week wees 1 782 S272. 15,858 3 
Last we k eevee 16 1 ed ame 69 
Lust year, Nov. 24,. 2,166 6,455 1s, fol 
iorses “ee ee , 
CATILE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle, Sheep Cattle. Sheep 
Matoc ee. «Sel 62190) Rhode Island . 27 — 
New Hampshire liv \n Conn t - 
Vermont... .175 2127 | Weetern 1,296 1080 
“xesachueetts . AT Canada .. 1,604 
New York... 66 e — — 
Total «eee eee eer eevee dl 8,752 
AN ower «eevee ee 


RAILROADS, &o, 
Cattle. Sheep. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY 


Cattle. Sheep. | 


Fitchburg .. 4: oO Misael 
Lowell «.. Mf wIiiN.Y.&N.E. . ~ 
Raetern .. 3e1 | Up foot & boats 48 - 
Bos. & Albany 1,08" 1C 80 | —_ — 
Tota). secevcsvecvevece e otyldl 8,782 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 











Cattle. Sheep. Catile. Sheep. 
Maine.— J. Engrem 
B. ige . 15 L. ¢ kering 
Fratton & ¢ L.T. Ma 
Hlut & ¢ oe 7 BRB. M. Rick 
bb. E imMpsen . V Rick ° 
G. W. ie — M & « 
We AK ra Mite tT . 
: = A | i 
| J. Weiler & Son K eh 14 
Hi. W. Lack H \ Z 
Howes W ‘ Maseachusette— 
Libby & * 4 l P ) | 
©. 0). how Ls 
J.W.K : WH. Buck ( | 8 
Lib x ¢ KR. 1. & Conn. ur 
New Hampehire r ; 
|} Aldrich&Joluiceod oF } 
) 1. Bs . att 
I i oe ‘ 19 | 
la. W | 
| bow & ' . 
‘I n ‘ a 
bok. M ~ = 
w ros lt _ ] 
ont ©. >. Robinson lol 
B pga ua. Western 
J. V. New 4 ) A.N. Monroe . &83 
“. | ] G. Well is : OC 
N. Stor r C. Leavitt. - 1233 
W. linker 6v Liathaway&Jack 
G. H. sprige t 4 son cae oO 
P. P urd , *. Martin 45 
A. BI ‘ ws OK Ce « ‘. > 180 
H. Ing 1 240 Canada 
G. W. Brownell 133) (O. S. Hurlbert $20 
Hall & Seaver 5 75 F. C, Denesea OF 
faylor & Harpin 1 J. A. Wright. . lw 
N. hk. Camy 1 17 G. Mooney... 1x4 
ij Kimball ot 61 A. Lamorette 200 
G. E. Rowell. 100 G. W. Thorp. . 654 


WESTERN CATTLE, 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WBIGHT. 
Extra ...$600 a645 | Light to falr @4.75 45.25 





Good ———— 5.50 @5.874 | Slim 2. « « . 4.00 @4 50 
A few lote of premium steers cost. . . 6.70 a? 7 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, N v. 22 and 


23 During the past seven days there has been no de 
parture of cattle fur Europe, but some will start dur 
ing the present week. Rates at Loudon or Liverpool 
ure not at all satisfactory, and donot warrant the run 
ping of much risk at this season of the year. The at- 
tendance was small, as expected, at the Albany and 
Boston yards, and the few offered were of moderate 
sale, and not bought on any more favorable terme 
than last week. We call prices steady, but the move. 
ment is very slow. We found at market J. P, Martin, 
in with 48 cattle, and Mr. Roddick with two loads of 
cattle intendcd for export this week, ora few days 
hence. 





SALES AT BRIGHTON. 
A.N. Munroe sold 15 cattle av 1405 ths at 67,c; 17 do 


av 1402 ths at 6G\c; 16 do av 1450 ths at $660; 17 do av 
10°O the ut @4.80; 16 do av 13885 the at $655; 15 do av 
1259 ths at Ge; 20 do av 1270 ths at G4c; 17 do av 143 


ths at 67,c; 16 do av 1439 bs at $7 05; 16 do av 1463 bs 
at7',c. 

C. Leavitt & Son sold 10 cattle on private terms, av 
1800 Ibs; 9 do av 1000 ths at 5c; 16 do av 1342 ths at 
$6 80; 19 do av 1307 ths at 64,c; 3 do av 1200 Be at 64 c 
10 do av 1085 ths at 5c; 5 do av 1025 ths at $4 85. 

The other usual tirms who ecli cattle at these yards, 
were not in the business this wee 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICKS ON 100 BS. DEESSED WRIGHT. 
Good oxen . €8.00 @ 8.50 | Recond guality@4.2545.25 
Pair to good . 5.75 @ 6.60 | Third quality 375 @4.00 
Few pairs premium bullooks... . « . $9.00 @v.50 


Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Nor. 22, 1881 
—The morning trade was chiefly for country cattle, 
not of a prime quality, but remarkably poor in flesh. 
The call was decidedly quiet. City butchers did not 
want that kind, and were rather indifferent about 
having any kind. The poor grades, for which we were 
perhaps forced more especially to examine, continue 
to sell at the previous jow rates, and must have been 
bought by dealers at low figures to let them out. It 
being Thanksgiving week, and the prime article of 
cousumption, poultry, live stock had to take a side 
seat, for the more important. 


TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 


The first cattle that particularly came under our ob- 
servation was a pair ot oxen, we should say all of 25 
years old, by their looks, taken in by some farmer 
from Grafton, Vt., who ought to be ashamed of him 
self for owning such poor, miserable four-legged 
beasts, mere skeletons, almost a wreck, not fit for pie 
meat; there were others poor enough but these car- 
ried off the prize as being the worst. 

Dow & Moulton sold 5 oxen, shrink 40 per cent sure 
at 54c DW; 1 pr coarse oxen for work girthing 6 ft 
8 in, weighing 2700 hs at $100. 

Howe & Wardwell so'd 2 fat cows at $30 per head 

RK. P. Pollard eold 2 oxen dress 850 the at 84&c DW. 

Taylor & Harpin sold 1 beef heifer dress 400 ths at 

Hathaway & Jackson sold 32 Western cattle, 32,100 
ths at 4c live; 15 do 20,520 ths at @5 60; 9 do 12,670 ba 
at 54,c; 16 do, 25,210 ha at 64. c; 16 at Oye. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE, 
AT WATERTOWN, 


Prices of Store Cattlhe— Working Oxen, # pair, from 
$754 100 to 8110@ 160; milch cows and calves trom $25 
to $38; extra, $410 to 50; farrow cows, $14 to $30; 
yearlings, $7 to $12; two-years-old, $12 to $24; three. 
years-old, $20 to $45. Veal calves, 23g8c ¥ Bb. Fan- 
cy milch cows, @55a%5. 


The run was somewhat of slim grades with only 381 
head on sale. J. Weiler & Son had a bunch of 95 head, 
mostly of ordinary grade, amixture of store cattle, 
slim beef and milch cows. Howe & Wardwell sold 
off a few pairs of working oxen; we give sule of 1 
pair girthing 6 ft 7 in, weighing 2500 ths at $115; also 
1 pair 6 ft 8 in, 2500 ths at $125—little better quality; 2 
three year clds at $40 per head J. Engram; but not a 
Maine man, sold 1 pair working oxen, 6 ft 6 in, 2700 the 
at $100; Libby & Son had a few working oxen of or- 
dinary grade on sale, well yoked. 

MILCH Cows—Some fine specimens of cows were 
offered. The range $25 and @&5, as to quality. J. 
Engram 2 milch cows at $62 50 each; Libby & Co., 17 
milch cows from $32 to $60; Howe & Wardwell 1 
springer $55; 1 new milch cow at $50; Taylor & Har. 
pin sold 5 cows and calves at $i each; 1 at $36; 1 
choice cow and calt at $*5; she was a large four year 
old of Dutch and Durham blood. 








Stork Vics AND FAT Hocs.—The market for 
young store pigs has not improved. The supply num- 
8z7, but the 


ered over 300 head; the exact ws 
call was quite limited. 12 pigs, weighing 20 ths each 
at $24 the jot; 4 pigs, 15 ths each at $2 60 each; 2 vige 
av 70 ths at $550; | that weighed 70 ths at @5; 4 pigs 
av 60 ths at $3 70 each, and 1 weighing 50 ths at $3 50; 
fat Western hogs as Jast week 7c per %, with a enp- 
ply of 15,858 head. Operators were J. P. Squire & 
Co., 9900 head; Chas. North with 4680 head; Niles 
Bros 1240 head. 

POULTRY.—A car load of live turkeys were sent off 
at Medford from the country with full4 tons weight. 
Our usual drovers with live poultry sent in this week 
their eupply, which was ready dressed for market. 











NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in jot. 
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Financial Riatiers. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSINY 
WEDNESL M 
U. 8. Pacific 6a, 1895. . 
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* Sixes, 1881 Extended... . 
“ New Fives Extended,.... 
Cee sce evewenn ene s 
- = e et oe 
Dist. of Columbia 3.658. .... 
New York & New Engle kh 
Hartford & Erie R. Ri. 78... 66 0s 
ae | eee ee 


Rutland R. R. és. ..... oe 
Union Pacitic R. RK. 83 sinking fur 
New Mexico & So. Vacitic KR. K 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe K. KR. Istr 
Boston Water Power Co. ..... 
Boston Land Company. .... 
Boston Gas Light Co. ... 

Bell Telephone . 





Worcester & Nashua R. KR... .. 
Cheshire R.R. pref. ...... one 
Boston & Maine R. R. . 1... 
Eastern R. RK. . eveee 


Maine Central R. BR. . . 
Boston & Providence R. K. ewe ' 
Fitchburg R.R. ..... ‘68 
New York & New England K. K ereee 
Boston & Albany kK. eee nee 
Ol Colony BB. . wc ccc cence 
Boston & Lowell RR... ee ee ee 
Nashua & Lowell R. R.. . eo. 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain K. 
Rutland R. R. pref. ... 1.26: 
Norwich & Worcester R. R.... . 
Northern.R. R. in N. err TS 
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Connecticut River R. R. eesvees 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy K. R., 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe K.K., . . 
Union Paciie BR. BR. . 1... cee 
Osceola Mining Co. . . : 
Calumet & Hecla. .., 
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MONEY AND BUSINESS 
WEDNESDAY, N 


The failure of the Pacifie Bank 
doubtful condition of one or tw 
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Government bonds are strong and a> 
last week. The stock market 
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medicine at home 

that it is far superior to any : 
It Gives Me an Appetite. 

L. L. LAMPREY, Exeter, N. ! 

« Wetherell’s Sarsaparilia giv eas 
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e Best Blood Pursfier. — 
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and consider it one of the best 
and spring medicines I hay L 
cheerfully recommend it tontl whic U8'" oy 
remedies. CHAS. HALEY, Esetel- 

PREPARED BY cl wists 
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Dr. Charles P. Lyman of Springfield, one 
of the most skilful and experienced veterinary 
surgeons in the United States, who was sent 
to Great Britainin June last by the Department 
of Agriculture, to investigate the grounds upon 
which the British government had based its 
regulations virtually prohibiting the importa- 
tion of American cattle. Dr. Lyman has just 
submitted his report to Commissioner Loring. 
Soon after his arrival in London, accompanied 
by Dr. Whitney, specially engaged by the de- 
partment, Dr. Lyman procured an audience 
with Her Majesty's privy council, and submit- 
ted a paper, calling attention, first, to the last 
report of the United States department of ag- 
riculture upon contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
and then to the further fact that the conclu- 
sions contained in this report are at variance 
with those reached by Her Majesty's inspectors. 
In order that this difference might be more 
perfectly understood, the American commis- 
sioners submitted certain specimens of con- 
demned lungs upon which the department re- 
port was based and respectfully suggested that 
these specimens be examined by the members 
of the privy council, or by experts selected 
by them. The commissioners said: ‘*As the 
government of the United States bas under- 
taken to carry out measures which must event- 
ually result in the extermination of the disease, 
and hopes before long to be able to show a 
country entirely free from this scourge, it is of 
the utmost importance that the first appear- 
ance of the disease should be clearly recog- 
nized, for, even after the country is entirely 
tree, itis very possible that lungs may be found, 
from time to time, similar to those condemned 
last summer, that present grossly the appear- 
ance hitherto ascribed to contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, but which, in reality, result from 
a chronic process entirely unconnected with 
contagion, and this appearance, unless the au- 
thority of the precedent is corrected, might 
cause insurmountable restrictions to be im- 
posed.” In response to inquiries by the mem- 
bers of the council, it was explained that the 
United States government bad sent inspectors 
through all the great stock-raising states of the 
West to investigate and report upon the prev- 
alence of pleuro-pneumonia, and that Mr. 
McLean, M. R C. V.S., under the instruc- 
tions of the department of agriculture, had 
visited all the large stock yards from Kansas 
City to Chicago, many of the large feeding 
stables in and about the largest cities of the 
West, and certain other isolated herds, and, 
in fact, every report that seemed to indicate 
the presence of pleuro-pneumonia in any lo- 
cality, had been thoroughly investigated ; and 
that, as a result of these examinations, togeth- 
er with much reliable information gained from 
other sources, the commissioners were able, 
‘*most emphatically, to state that pleuro-pneu- 
monia had no existence in the West or along 
certain lines of ratlroad leading to Boston and 
Portland, or in or about those ports.” Nor 
was it supposed possible ‘‘that calves from 
diseased herds could get West without the 
fact being known to inspectors of the depart- 
ment.” Asaresult of this conference, the 
requests of the American commissioners were 
granted. On Jan. 28, specimens were sub- 
mitted to Prof. Brown from ‘‘all the lungs 
that were condemned for pleuro-pneumonia at 
Liverpool, in the summer of 1880. ‘Prof 
Brown said that, before giving an opinion, he 
should very much prefer that the whole path- 
ological part ot the question should be gone 
into by Prof. Yeo, pathologist at King’s Col- 
lege.” After a rather hurried examination of 
the specimens submitted, Prot. Yeo said that 
he would not absolutely say that these changes 
were due to contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and 
could only do so, in any case, after seeing the 
fresh specimens, as he considered itimpossible 
to make an absolute diagnosis without noting 
carefully the entire relation of the diseased 
portions of the lung to the healthy tissues of 
the same organ. Prof. Yeo expressed the 
opinion that the changes shown in the speci- 
mens were the result of the disease of at least 
two or three months’ standing. Dr. Lyman's 
report continues: ‘*Unfortunately for us, dur- 
ing the whole of our stay, which was until the 
16th of August, no condemnations for pleuro- 
pneumonia were made; therefore, we could 
not furnish to Prof. Yeo the fresh specimens 
demanded, and the matter, as far as he was 
concerned, ended here. Before we left, Prof. 
Brown assured us that he did not think there 
need be any occasion for alarm in the future ; 
and that, ‘if our country was entirely free 
trom pleuro- pneumonia, no condemnation 
would be made upon the lungs presenting the 
appearance only of those that were condemned 
in my presence last year.” 

Official returns show that the total number 
of animals condemned from Jan. 1 to Aug 
16, ISS1, was 37. Of these there were cop- 
demned in London from New York, 23; in 
London, from Boston, 11; in Liverpool from 
New York, 1; in Liverpool from Boston, 1; 
in Bristol from New York, 1. Dr. Lyman 
save there were landed in Liverpoo! from Jan. 
1 to Aug. 12, 30,310 cattle, of which only two 
were condemned. During the six months 
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THD GUITEAU TRIAL. 

The trial of Guiteau at Washington has 
been enlivened by two dramatic incidents dur- 
ing the past week—the attempted murder of 
the prisoner, and the withdrawal of Mr. Rob- 
inson from the defence. On Saturday while 
Guiteau was being taken back to jail, in the 
close van used for the conveyance of prison- 
ers to and from the Court, he was fired upon 
by an expert horseman who had followed the 
vehicle for some distance. Guiteau was, how- 
ever only slightly injured. His assailant was 
pursued and arrested, and proved to be one 
William Jones, an eccentric character living 
near the city limits. Notwithstanding some 
doubt exists as to his identity, the authorities 
feel quite sure that the guilty man has been 
apprehended, and he has been committed to 
jail to await the action of the Grand Jury. 

On Monday, Mr. Robinson, junior counsel 
for the defence, arose and requested to be 
permitted to withdraw from the case, on ac- 
count of the opposition which had been shown 
to him by the prisoner and the discourteous 
treatment he had received trom Mr. Scoville, 
with whom he declared that his own self-re- 
spect would not permit him to be longer asso- 
ciated. He was interrupted several times by 
the prisoner, who had apparently overcome 
his dislike to him, and loudly protested that 
he wished him to remain in the case. Anoth- 
er somewhat ghastly episode of the trial was 
the apparently unnecessary production in 
Court ofa section of the back-bone of the 
murdered President, which had been shatter- 
by the ball. 

The evidence for the government was con- 
cluded on Monday, and the prisoner was per- 
mitted to address the Court in his own de- 
fence. He said but little, and was followed 
by Mr. Scoville, who briefly outlined the 
ground of the defence, which was insanity, 
which he proposed to show was hereditary in 
Guiteau's family. The argument was resumed 
on Tuesday, Mr. Scoville being frequently in- 
terrupted by the prisoner, who called hima 
liar, violently denounced him several 
times during the course of bis remarks. This 
conduct was in the same line as all of Gui- 
teau’s actions during the trial, and 1s doubt- 
less, to a great degree, assumed for the pur- 
pose of impressing the jury forcibly with the 
belief in the validity of the plea of insanity. 
Still the early letters of the prisoner, written 
several years ago, are of themselves sufficient 
to show a mind partially unbalanced, but not 
to such a degree as to make him morally irre- 
sponsible. 


and 





THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE. 

The New York Shipping List says that in 
perhaps no other branch of the ocean carry- 
ing trade has the disappearance of the Amer- 
ican flag been so co: plete as in the Mediter- 
ranean, in which a large fleet of American 
vessels once found lucrative employment in 
carrying out Staves and (reneral Merchandise 
and bringing back Fruit, Marble, Rags, &c. 
English steamers have driven our sailing ves- 
sels out of the Fruit trade, while British, It- 
alian, Austrian and Scandinavian sailing vel- 
sels have monopoly of the outward trade, 
which consist largely of Petroleum, bringing 
back Iron Ore and Salt from Spain, Portugsl 
and Sicily. A.. American merchant, who 
lately returned from a trip ot several months 
up the Mediterranean, informs us at the va- 
rious ports which he visited he saw the Amer- 
ican flag flying at the peak of but one vessel. 
His observations in this regard are corrobo- 
rated by the American representatives at the 
various Mediterranean ports. Thus Mr. 
Marston, our consul at Malaga, states that 
eight or ten years ago, Malaga was an im- 
portant port for American merchant vessels 
engaged in the Fruit trade of New York and 
Boston, but for some time past its flag bas 
seldom been seen there. This lost American 
trade, like that with other parts of Europe, 
can never be recovered with sailing vessels, 
and is not likely to be recovered at all, unless 
a different maritime poliey from that which 
has been so largely instrumental in killing off 
our shipping interests during the last twenty 
years shall be adopted. 





ReGuLats THE Secretions.—In our endeavors 
to preserve health itis of the utmost importance 





ending June 25, 188], there were landed in 
Great Britain from the United States, 56,721 
head. This would make at all other ports, ex- 
cept Liverpool, during the six months, about 
32,000 animals, of which one was condemned 
in Bristol and 34 in London as suffering trom 
pleuro-pneumonia. It appears that the Brit- 
ish inspectors are not at all certain whether 
all the animals condemned, after inspection at 
London, came from the United States, or 
whether a part of them were not from France 
or some other country of continental Europe. 
In a conversation with the inpector at the 
Deptford yards, Dr. Lyman was informed that 
his usual method for detecting pleuro-pneu- 
monia was to have all the lungs reserved, and 
afterward of examining them carefully, and, 
a nodule of any kind was discovered, to 
iown upon and examine it critically. He 


ber remarked that, when he found a dis- 
} 


when 





the animal, there was scarcely any mark upon 
the carcass by which diseased animals could 
be identified. When asked how he reported 
such a case to the privy council, he said that 
he simply reported it as one case of pleuro- 
pneumonia. ‘To a further question as to what 
country or what cargo the diseased animal was 
credited, whenever animals from two or three 
diferent countries or ports were being slaugh- 
tered by the same person, at the same place, 
as was very often the case, the answer was 
‘that he had never had any difficulty in iden- 
tifying the animal.” Dr. Lyman continues: 
‘‘As a result of my conference with the au- 
thorities of Great Britain upon this subject, I 
think that it may safely be said that the im- 
pression which they held regarding the health, 
in this respect, of our western herds, has been 
materially changed, and that lungs, having a 
certain appearance heretofore condemned as 
being that of pleuro-pneumonia, will not be 
so considered in the tuture.” 

Dr. Lyman recommends a plan of experi- 
mental study, with the view of ascertaining, 
first, whether pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 
can be communicated in any way, except by 
actual contact of the healthy with the diseased 
living animal; and, second, whether or not 
unprotected animals can safely be introduced 
into a stable in which the disease has formerly 
existed, but in which no animals but those 
that have been properly inoculated and have 
recovered have been allowed to enter for some 
time, and in which it is known that the disease 
in its pure form has not existed for at least 
8ix months. 





“GoLtpEN MepicaLt Discovery” (words regis- 
tered as a trade-mark) cures all humors from the 
pimple or eruption to great virulent eating ulcers. 





WINTER PORK PACKING. 

The Cincinnati Price Current says the new 
packing season is hardly enough advanced to 
render comparative figures thus far of much 
value. Nearly all points show a lighter num- 
ber of hogs than last year. At that time 
there was a widely prevailing belief that the 
future of prices was towards lower figures, 
and farmers were free sellers. The condi- 
tion of stock also was favorable, and the 
month of November last year was exception- 
ally large in number of hogs marketed. This 
season there seems to be about as much eager- 
ness to sell, but this is more the result of a 
belief in the future high prices of corn. It 
is not unlikely that the course of events in the 
latter part of the summer season has led to a 
closer ‘‘topping” out of the stock, and that 
there is relatively a smaller number of hogs 
in marketable condition, compared with same 
time last year. Prices of hogs are now about 
#1 50 per 100 Ibs. gross higher than then, 
which makes the product cost about lic per 
Ib. more. Last winter's packing was nearly 
up to the preceding winter, and for the 
twelve months now closed is 550,000 less than 
for the preceding twelve months. The pres- 
ent winter may show some falling off in the 
number of hogs, but it would be unwise to 
count upon an aggregate supply for the ensu- 
ing year as less than the past year. It was a 
significant fact that the severity of last winter 
cut short the number of young pigs, and now 
we are led to expect a mild and favorable 
season, in addition to which is the extra in- 
ducement of higher prospective prices for 
stock, which will fully balance the advanced 
cost of feed material. 





Veortinz.—This preparation is scientifically 
and chemically combined, and so strongly concen- 
trated from roots, herbs and barks, that its good 

realized 


that we keep the secretory system in perfect 
dition. The well-known remedy Kidney-Wort, 
has specific action on the kidneys, liver and 
bowels. Use it instead of dosing with vile bitters 
or drastic pills. It is purely vegetable, and is 

ipt but mild inaction. It is prepared in both 
iquid form and sold by druggists every- 
where.— Reading Eagle. 


con- 











HumpvucoGinG Poor “Lo.”—A_ majority 
of the members of the Utes commission are 
now here, saysthe Washington Star. They 
say tbat there is now every prospect of a fav- 
orable outcome of the protracted negotiations 
for the settlement of the Utes, but that the 
number and character of the difficulties in the 
way, will never be fully appreciated by the 
general public. The wildest stories are told 
by interested whites, and believed by the sus- 
picious Ute. For example: It was confiden- 
tially imparted to the Indians by somebody, 
that, in the floor of the new agency building, 
through which they were to file to receive 
their money, a trap-door had been construct- 
ed on hinges and springs, with a well beneath 
deep enough to hold all the Uncompabgres. 
This was believed by the whole tribe, except 
War Chief Chavanaux, who, to show his faith 
in the agent, executed a war dance on the 
suspected spot. The Indians, looking in 
meanwhile to see what became of their chief, 
were finally satisfied that all was safe. 





Remain AT Home.—If you are suffering from 
Consumption or Catarrh, don’t let your friends or 
your physician induce you to leave home and its 
comforts for Colorado or Florida. Send for the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. It will do more 
for you than any change of climate. In a recent 
letter from Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, introducing a 
friend, a resident of our city, whom he had per- 
suaded to give Compound Oxygen a trial, he says: 
“His physicians advised him to go to a better cli 
mate; but his means will not permit this, and I 
know that the climate of Philadelphia, improved 
by your Compound Oxygen, will do him more 
good than a removal to any climate on this conti- 
nent; and in saying this I speak from my own 
large experience in California, Florida, and in the 
elevated plains of the country.”” As Judge Kelley 
is one of our oldest patients, his opinion of Com- 
pound Oxygen is of great value. Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, containing large reports of 
cases, with full information, sent free. Drs. Star- 
key & Paler, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The World Abroad. 


BUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DI8- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

The Irish situation continues unsettled and a 
Dublin correspondent of the London Times de- 
clares that the most sanguine prophets of peace 
and order must be sadly disappointed at the pres- 
ent state of things and the prospects for the winter. 
Outrages are breaking out again, which, itis feared, 
are only the beginning of a series of crimes. Miss 
Gafford, holder of two small farms, was found 
dead in bed at Wexford on Sunday. Marks on her 
neck indicate that she was murdered. The motive 
was probably robbery. 

Several arrests have been made under the cocr- 
cion act near Limerick city, including that of a 
solicitor charged with intimidating rent payers. 
The secretary of the Carrick-on-Suir, County Tip- 
perary, branch of the land league has also been 
arrested. McManus, @ farmer near Mullingar, 
county Westmeath, was fired at by an armed party, 
who visited him in order to prevent him by threats 
from paying rent. He was seriously wounded 
Luke Dillon, @ bailiff near Ballyhaun, was shot 
dead while proceeding to the house of a friend one 
evening last week. It is believed to be an agrarian 
murder. The tails have been cut off from over a 
hundred cattle, the property of a farmer named 
Flanagan, near Roscommon. he cause of the 
outrage is not known, as Flanagan is a popular 
man. 

The land courts continue to make large reduc- 
tions in rents, averaging, on some estates, as high 
as 50 per cent. and in most cases reducing rents 
below the poor-law valuation. 

A large meeting of magistrates, land-owners, 
tenants and traders, held at Roscoe, county Tip- 
perary, on Saturday, passed resolutions supportin 
the government policy in suppressing the lan 
league, expressing their loyalty tothe Queen and 
the constitution, and thanking the constablery for 
their conduct during the late crisis. The meeting 
formed a society for mutual protection against 
“boycotting.” 

Mr. Parnell’s latest letter, of which a part was 
suppressed, has been widely circulated. An ad- 
dress accompanying it says: ‘Adhere firmly to 
the line laid down for you. The result will be 
not merely free land, but an independent and 
prosperous Irish nation.” 

By the explosion of a barrel of naphtha on board 
of the passenger steamer Solway, between Bristol 
and Glasgow, thirteen persons were killed, and 
fifty injured. 

4 great robbery of registered letters and mail 
packages, containing watches, diamonds and jew- 
elry to the value of $400,000 has taken place at the 
Hatton Gardens post office in London. y 

The reports of the miraculous cures at Knock 
Chapel in Ireland, which made so much stir some 
two years ago, ap about to be revived. Re- 
ports from Clare-Morris state that a most wonder- 
ful cure was effected at Knock on Sunday. Miss 
Cusack, a nun of Kenmare, who has been an in- 








effects are immediately after commencing 
to take it, 





yalid for nine years, wag carried, during mass, 


before the altar rails and received communion. 
She got up and knelt—a thing she had not done in 
nine years. Many priests and hundreds of people 
were present. 

Steamer St. Louis, which sailed from London on 
Saturday for New Orleans, took out 178 passen- 
gers, mostly agriculturists, fur Texas. 


France. 

The new Cabinet has not made a very favorable 
impression. Several of the foreign ministers have 
resigned, and it is reported that with the exception 
of M. Challemle-Lacour, the ambassador at Lon- 
don, all the representatives of France abroad will 
resign their posts. Delay in the negotiation of the 
commercial treaty with England still continues, 
but it stated on semi official authority, that accord 
now exists in regard to everything except 
woolens. 

There is said to be a good prospect that the de- 
cree of February last, prohibiting the importation 
of American pork, will be repealed. 

Continued fighting is reported between the 
Arabs and the French column advancing south- 
ward in Africa. 

Four Arabs, implicated in the massacre of the 
twelve employes at the Oued Zergha Railway sta- 
tion, have been executed there. 


Germany. 

The session of the Reichstag was opened on 
Taoursday last. The speech of the Emperor was 
extremely eonservative in its tone with regard to 
internal affairs, and was very coldly received. 
The News’ despatch from Berlin says: ‘The Em- 
=> speech has created much surprise. The 
iberals are disappointed at his utterly ignoring 
the liberal majority. The people are astounded 
that the government hus taken this mode of de- 
claring what is considered war to the knife.” The 
liberal press unanimously express regret that the 
august re= of the sovereign has thus been put 
forward in opposition to a majority of the nation 
in favor of socialist and political projects, for 
which Prince Bismarck ought himself to assume 
the sole responsibility. A certain Dr. Schluter 
bas been arrested at Viersen station for uttering 
menaces against the life of the Emperor. A re- 
volver with six barrels loaded was found on him. 
It is not known whether he is insane. 


General Items. 

In the Italian chamber of deputies, on Monday, 

while Signor Depretis was discussing the agricult- 
ural estimates, disorder was suddenly observed in 
the strangers’ gallery, and immediately after a re- 
volver was thrown into the bali, and a voice cried : 
“To Depretis.” The revolver fell without explod- 
ing or hurting any one. The man who had the re- 
volver was at once arrested. It appears that his 
intention was to shoot Signor Depretis, but being 
prevented by bystanders he flung the revolver at 
the premier. 
In the Dutch chamber of deputies recently, the 
minister of finance said, that, pending the result of 
the monetary conference in April, he could not 
propose measures to check the outflow of gold. He 
said that ifthe conference did not succeed in se- 
curing the adoption of bimetallism Holland would 
be obliged either to demonetize silver at an enor- 
mous cost, or revert to a simple silver standard. 

The Coustantinople correspondent of the Tele- 
graph understands that the Russian government 
has signified its willingness to accept the payment 
of one and a quarter per cent interest on the war 
indemnity claims. 

In the Spanish Senate the other day, the minis- 
ter of foreign affairs stated that the government 
would watch over the interests of Spanish subjects 
with respect to the Panama Canal, and be guided 
by the action of the other powers interested. 

The London Daily News learns that John Dunn 
has notified the British authorities that he is a can- 
didate for the throne of Zululand. 

Panama dates of the 7th inst., state that the 
town of Manzanillo was destroyed by a storm on 
the 26th of October. The barques, James B. Bell 
and Antioch, and schooner Therese of San Fran- 
cisco were lost. Every vessel in the bay of Man- 
zanillo was driven ashore, and every house in the 
town levelled. The loss is estimated at $500,000. 

South American advices state that the speech of 
Minister Huriburt to the Peruvian officials, occa- 
sioned great excitement in Chili, and the Chilian 
minister of forcign affairs addressed a nqte to Min- 
ister Kilpatrick relative thereto. Kilpatrick re- 
pried, assuring the Chilian minister that the United 
States had no desire to interfere in affairs between 
the two countries. Minister Hurlburt in reply 
quotes his instructions, and quite a little quarrel 
between the two gentlemen has arisen. The tem- 
porary cffect on American interests in Peru is bad, 
and the disagreement between the two ministers is 
taken as a proof that the State department at 
Washington is run on rather eaey-going principles. 
Minister Kilpatrick has recovered from a danger- 
ous illness. 





Business Rotices, 


Agents can now grasp a fortune. Outfit worth 
$10 sent free. For full particulars address EK. G. 
Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 5t., N. Y ly48 


A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c, I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF «HARGE, This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send a 
selt-addressed envelope to the Rev. Jossru TL INMAN, 
Station D, New York City. 2645 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India Mis 

stonary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Gron- 
chitis, Catarrh, A*thma, and all Throat and Lung af- 
fections, also a positive and radical cure for general 
Debility and all nervous complaints, after having thor- 
oughly tested its wonderful curative powers in thou 

sands of cases, feels it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. The recipe will be sent free of 
charge, to all who desire it, with full directions for 
preparing and successfully using. Every patient is 
also entitled to a copy free of “THe COMPLETE 
PHYSICIAN,” a work of nearly 700 pages, containing 
over 1000 formulas. The latest and Best family Medi 
cal work out. Address, with stamp, or stamped self 
addressed envelope, Dr. M. EK. BELL, 161 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, Md. ly46 





| Rlarriages and Deaths, : 


MARRIED. 


In Duxbury, Nov. 17, by Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Wil 
liam Faunce of Virginia City, Nevada, to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Weston of Duxbury. 

in Lawrence, Nov. 10, by Rev. John D. Nickles, Geo. 
W. Lawson of Somerville to Mrs. Myra F. Chase of 
Lawrence. 

In West Scituate, Nov. 10, by Rev. W. H. Fish of 
So. Scituate, assisted by Rev. A. P. Rein of Concord, 
N.H., Mr. George Whiting of Boston to Miss Eunice 
W. Jacobs. 

In Newbaryport, Nov. 15, by Rev. Dr. Wallace, Wil- 
liam J. Roiley to Hannah T. Colby, both of Newbury 
port. Nov. 16, by Rev. D. IP’. Pike, Herbert L. > weet- 
ser to Mary EK. Webster 

In Plymouth, Mass., Noy. 14, by Rev. F. N. Knapp, 
Benjamin W. Shaw to Hannah B, only daughter ot 
Maj. T. B. Griffith, both of South Carver 

in Everett, Nov. 16, by Rev. R. P. Bush, James E 
Wilson of somerville to lone Patrick of Everett 

In Wrentham, Nov. 16, by Rev. Wm. R. Tompkins, 
Nathaniel Ware Hawes, D. M. D., to Miss Ida Beatrice 
Sturtevant, allof Wrentham. 

In Newport, R.I., Nov. 16, at Trinity Church, by Rev. 
Dr. McGill, Howard Walter to Caroline, daughter of 
Capt. S. B. Luce, U. 8.3 

In Bast Walpole, Nov. 10, by Rev. Arthur M. Back 
us of Dedham, Dr. Charies A. Viace of Waketield, to 
Miss Mary H. Place of Fast Walpole. 








DIED. 


In Roxbury, Nov. 13, Mrs. Lucy S. Cunningham, 8&5 
yrs. Nov. 20, David Pike, 88 yrs. Nov. 16, Warren 
Ware, 79 yrs. 7 mos. 

In West Newton, Nov. 
M. Fitch, 77 yrs. 9 mos, 

In Medford, Nov. 11, Benjamin Roundey, 83 yrs. 3 
mos., formerly of Marblehead. 

In Newburyport, Nov. 15, Mrs. Lucinda Balch, 82 yrs. 

In Everett, Nov. 15, Julia A. Cassidy, 82 yra. 1 mo, 

In Burlington, Mass., Nov. 16, Isaiah Reed, 87 yrs. 7 
mos. 

In Uxbridge, Mass., Nov. 15, Deacon Chandler Taft, 
80 yra. 6 mos. 

In Sherborn, Nov. 13, Capt. Bowen Adams, 83 yrs. 

In East Stoughton, Nov. 18, of apoplexy, Christo- 
pher Dyer, Esq., 62 yrs. 

In Malden, Nov. 19, Robert L. Flanders, 5! yrs. 6 
mos. 

In Scituate, Nov. 18, Mrs. Catherine E. Lee, widow 
of Stephen D. Lee, 70 yrs. 

In Arlington, Nov. 19, Jeremiah S. Russell, 38 yrs. 
6 mos. 

In Greenland, N. H., Nov. 12, John Calvin Weeks, 
66 yrs. 

In Merrimack, N.H., Nov. 19, Harrison Faton, M. D. 

In Meredith, N. U., Nov. 8, Isaac Leavitt, 82 yrs. 1 
mo. 


13, Louisa, wife of Dr. L. 





Be Persons ordering articles edvertised tn 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





Hew Advertisements, 


WALLINCFORD’S 


GARGET CURE! 


Cures GARGET IN CATTLE in 3 or 4 Days. 
Farmers and Herdamen: Your attention is called to 
this valuable medicine. Warranted to cure the worst 
case of Garget, Kernels in Teats or Udder, 
cueer Substances, Bunches in Bag, Blood 
or Sediment in Milk, and all other diseas- 
es of Cattle. 

For sale by Druggists and Country Stores. 

Beware of counterfeits. Be sure you get WALLING- 
FORD's, which is patented. 


W. W. WHIPPLE & 
13t48 PORTLAND, Me. 


PUMPS! PUMPS! 


Humphrey’s Force and Lift Pump, 
THE BEST EVER MADE. 


Charchill’s Rubber Bucket Chain Pump. 
Lamb's Rubber Bucket Cucumber Wood 
Pump, plain and porcelain lined. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 
Agents for 
CASSADAY SULKY and 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS, 
80 & 82 So. Market St. 


CO., Proprictors, 








hours. Warran Per- 
fect and Reliable. We will send it, delivered free, to 


any address on receipt of One Dollar. The Best 

eather Indicator in the World, Just the 
thing fora CHRISTMAS PRESENT. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Send for circular. Beware of imitations. 
OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 
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| Atlantic and Gulf 

1 Coast Caal & Okeechobee 

—— LAND CO. 

Issue of 50,000 Shares of $10 each at par, 

With bonus of 40 acres for each 10 shares, from 
choice lands of the “ Disston purchase.” 

OFFICES—Tuirp AND CHESTNUT STS,, PHILADEL- 

PHIA; 115 BROADWAY, N. Y., Rooms 111, 113. 


Detailed prospectus with descriptive maps mailed to 
applicants. lw 


sold in 48 days: In two days by one agent 
4 40 Tip-top As tty 4 le with termes 10 cts. 
9 ork. 


World Manuf’g. Co., 123 Nassaa St., Now ¥ 





Sw4i8 


HE DRUNKARD IS A BURDEN TO 
himself as well as his friends, and both he and 

his friends at gy much to be able to see reform and 
sobriety induced. But since intoxication becomes & 
disease, it requires a remedy of no unusual activity to 
reach the difficulty. Those who have taken Simmons 
Liver Kegulator declare that it sets the liver in action 
and invigorates the system in such a way as to destroy 
the craving for strong drinks, and soon the desire for 
liquor is entirely dissipated. While shaky, nervous and 
tressed, resort to Simmons Liver Regulator as & 
Tonic, to arouse the torpid liver to action, to regulate 
the bowels, and remove the feeling of general depres- 








sion and with it the craving for liquor, 
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55 Tremont Street. 


We invite the attention of th . 
our immense stock of Sew eeeengatete 


CHRISTMAS GOODS. 


Our extensive purchases in Europe of ods fo 

; J r the 
rapidly approaching Holiday cunaen ene ening daily, 
and we suggest to patrons an early visit to our store, 
while the stock is full and complete, and before the 
gift-buying season opens, when our store is generally 
crow Our purchases of DOLLS include many 
novelties never seen before in Boston, and to be ob- 
tained only in our store. Also, Dolls’ Dresses, Jew- 
elry, Boots and Shoes, Toilets and everything required 
to complete a Doll's outfit. Prices, 10c. to $s. 


CARDS! 


Christmas, New Year's, Easter and Birthday © 
’ ’ ards, 
from the most fuvorably known English and German 
peer a oe of the — finest quality. Prices $3 
way down to 1 cent each, comprising the | y 
riety to be seen in New England” ee 


PRANG'S 


AMERICAN CARDS 


Reduced just one-half of Prang’s Whole- 
sale Prico list, of which our Retail 
Prices are a perfect indicator, we being 
desirous of clearing them from our 
store, our customers much preferring 
the European CARDS. 


BOOKS AND ALBUMS. 


In our Stationery Department may be found very 
large collections of the works of the standard writers 
of Prose and Poetry, Books of Reference, Histories, 
Biographies, Travels and Scientific Works, which are 
offered at auch below bookselicrs’ prices. 

Photo raph Albums, all sizes, in plush, leather and 
velvet bindings; plush and leather Jewelry. Toilet 
and Work-Boxes, Xc., at low prices, most acceptable 
holiday presents. 

OPERA AND FIELD CLASSES. 

A very choice assortment, selected for us from the 
works of Lemaitre and Chevalier of Paris, and offered 
at a slight advance on cost. 

We are also offering daily good bargains in Milli- 
nery, Hosiery, Suits, Cloaks, Fine Jewelry, Toilet 
Gioods, Frames, Pictures, Brackets, Mirrors, Hand 
Glasses, Stationery of all kinds, Artists’ Materials, Pa 
tent Medicines and hundreds of other articles enu- 
merated in Our New Revised Retail Price-List, which 
will be sent to any address free on application. 

ORDER COODS BY MAIL. 

Ladies and gentlemen and merchants at a distance 
from Boston can order goods trom our price-list, to be 
sent by mail; single articles or assortments of goods. 
The additional cost of sending goods by mail is but 1 
cent per ounce, Whatever the distance, while express 
charges are much higher. Send tor our price-list and 
give us a trial order. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont and 5 Beacon Streets, and 
24 and 25 Pemberton Square, 
. BOSTON, MASS, 


HORTHAND ep eowiviauw™ 
{ by mail or personally 
ituations procured for t ren competent. 
endforeircular. W Gi. CHAFFEL, Oswego, N.Y. 








2048 
COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 
Wonderful secrets, revelations and 
discoveries for married or single, se- 
curing health, wealth and happiness to all. This 


handsome book of 1285 pages mailed for only 10 cts., by 
The UNION PUBLISHING CWU., Newark, N. J. 4t48 
Large Chromo Cards, Feathers, Hands with 
40 Name, 10c. Postpaid. ‘ro Reep & Co, 
Nassau, N.Y. 26t48-lsteop 
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14 West Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





All New Sty'e Chromo Cards, No 2 alike, name 
on, 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, 
2hteow42 
7 a | Outfit free. Address P.O. 
VICKERY, Augusta, Me. °5 
KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIONEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causce tho croadfal suffering which 

only the victims of Rh-umatism can realize, 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of tho worst forms of this terrible diseas 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CUREO. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
has had wonderful success, and an immense 
salo in every part 
dreds of cases it 
failed. Itis 1 i. 
IN ITS ACTION, bu 
ter it cleanses, Strengthens aehignves ae 
tant z the body 
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Conn. 
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A YEAR and expenses to agents. 
















































ofth 
iver is cleansed of all 
Bowels move free] nd hea 












thesystem. 
As it has been proved byt 


KIDNEY-WORT 
ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
in every household asa 
SPRINC MEDICINE. 
Always cures BILIOUSNESS, \ONSTTIPA- 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of whicht sakes 6 quarts medicine 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. tacts with equal efficiency in eitherform, 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop's, 
(Will send the dry post-paid BURLINGTON, VT. 


-KIDNEY:WORT | 


7 Real Estate--- Stock, 


~~ BRONZE TURKEYS. 


JFAXTRA BIRDS, SELECTED FOR 
Ay breeding, for sale at $7.00 per pair; $9.00 per 
trio. Gobbler @4.0°, delivered at express ¢ fice here, 


by A. M. EVERTsS, Salisbury, Addison Co., Vt. 2t#8 


Y VIRTUE OF A LICENSE FROM 
] the Probate Court for the County of Middlesex, 
1 shall sell at Public Auction on Tuesday, Dec. 6th, 
A. D., 1881, at 10 o'clock A. M., at the residence of 
John Adams in Hubbardston, Mass., about one and 
one-half miles from Hubbardston Centre, on the 
County road leading from suid town to Barre, the fol- 
lowing real estate containing about 51 acres of desir 
able pasture and woodland, situated in said Hubbard- 
ston, and bounded southeasterly by town line between 
said Hubbardston and Rutland, northeasterly by 


wands that 



























Josiah Flagg and land of John Adams, southwesterly 
by land of John M. Bradshaw; being same premises 
conveyed to William H. Clark by Elmira C. Hooker, 
by deed dated May 19th, 1849, and re corded with Wor 
cester County deeds book 449, page 449. 
MERRILL E. CLARK, Guardian. 
Wayland, Mass. 3wi 


TEXAS 


ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA, 


CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 








ployment, at Good Wages, on Farms 
and Railroads in| Texas alone, 


The South-Western Immigration Co. 


books with maps, giving authentic and reliable in. 
formation of ‘l'exas, Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. 


4wih B. G. DUVAL, Sec’y, Austin, Texas. 





owned and occupied for the last 50 years by the 
late Joseph and Ebenezer Ccgswell, situated in the 
eastern part of the town of Ipswich, on the Beach 
road, 2 miles east of the R. R. Station, is 


FOR SALE. 

Said farm contains 60 acres of good tillage land, 334 
acres of Vasturing, 57 acres dike marsh and 7 acces of 
woodland, together with a large double house, well 

ainted and slated, and two good barns and other 

uildings, all in good repair. One of the barns was 
built pode two years since. The buildings are lo- 
cated near the centre of the farm. Fora plan of the 
farm and other information, apply to the Subscriber, 
near the South Church in Ipswich. 
THEODORE F. COGSWELL, Administrator. 
Ipswich, Oct. 15, 1881. 4144-llteop4s 


FARM FOR SALE. 


15 MILES FROM BOSTON, 1 MILE 

from Lincoln Depot, (Fitchburg R. KR.) a 

healthy and desirable location, with beautiful sur- 

roundings; an abundance of fruit; never-failing wells 
and springs. For further particulars, address 

A. JOHNSON, So. Lincoln, Maas., (Box 64.) 

Oct. 9, 1881. 40tf 





low taxes, 
society, conver 
markets, superior schools, 
healthful climate. Excellent for 
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watered Timber and Prairie Lands; 
it. Louis and San Fran 

from 82.50 to $8 














HOUGHTON & DUTTON |= 


land of one Underwood; northwesterly by land of 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Em- 


Will mail on application, free of cost, postage prepaid, 


Those meditating a change to a new country, address 
i. D 





Gives Brilliant, White and 8) 

light. We will d by mail pot 

who wish to test this 8U eRIOR Wich H iu ai 

10¢ ENTS. 3 WICKS for % CENTS. 12 WICKS for 75 

pinoy Si pesado += aes a gg 1 Have four 
le an ents wanted. Send orders t 

METAL TIP 'LAMP WICK CO. 1) Cortiaudt we NY, 


This Tip requires no Trimming. 4w46 


BEAUTIES OF 


SACRED SONG 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable addition to 
our libraries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gounod, 
Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart and Pinsuti, 
and there are more than 30 others of good repute. 
Gounod’s “Green Hill far away;” Faure’s “Palm 
Branches,” and Abt’s “Above the Stars,” indicate the 
high character of the compositions, which are 58 in 
number. 


Price $2.00 Boards ; $2.50 Cloth. 


THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY. 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, just out. Itis by Abbey 
& Munger, who made a decided success in their 
last book, “Wire Ropes,” and who, in this new 
compilation, furnish a number of the sweetest melo- 
dies ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, 
and about as many songs, many of them adapted to 
the Prayer Meeting, as well asin the Sunday School. 
Price 35 cts. 


. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
7t 
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Presecott’s Truss Hangers 


For Sliding Doors in Stables, Ware- 
houses, &c. 


No Rolls or Tracks above or below. 
Perfectly Easy and Noiseless Movement. 


Warranted in every Respect. 


In ordering, state width and height of doorway, 
also thickness of door. Circulars and references fur 
nished. 


PRESCOTT M’F'C CO., 
237 Washington Street. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brace and Balance Hangers for 
Parior Doors, etc., 
Which work to Perfection. 


PENSIONS wii, 2fcn Pattee or 


children, Thousands yetentitled. Pemionsgiven 
for loss of finger,we eye or ruptnre,.varicose vein 

or any Disease. Thousands of pensioners an 

soldiers entitied to INCREASE and BOUNTY. 
PATENTS procured for Inventors, oldiers 
land wurrants procured, bought and sold. Soldiers 
aod heirsapp z for your rights at once. Send® 
wtampe for “The Citizen-Soldier,” and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instrections. ” 
eanref » tt of Pensioners and Clients. 


r usanads 
Se ag yg be WY 
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N ELEGANT PRESENT, A gilt-bound Fioral au 

tograph Album only lic. 47 select quotations, astor) 
paper and elegant Sample Chromo free with each. G 
V¥. BOCEMSDES, West Haven, Conn. 4wit 





LARGE HANDSOME CHROMO CARDS, name 
| n lc, New & Artistic designs,acknowledged best pack sold 
| Alt (Sampler te. F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 


Album 





$0 UTH 





Don't locate before seeing our Jamer 
River Settlement. J llus. catalogue free 
J.F. Mancua, Claremont, SurryCo. Va 
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ut a Dante SPQ RUST’S EAGLE 
Watch recrived a Me 2, and every We. Ses , 
1378, Thta s# no toy : ple v AT "WW" ’ 
is warranted 4 reliable, ¢ have made the a hi 
os enact enc a eh kre % “aq Well-Drilling Machine, 
L 1 apt Jat an alr 7 7 
= meth an aed erat by meil to ony oddren f % © With English Steel Bits, 
si = la set ap ae phon a ply or pe fi is pap . M4 and all our Improved Attachments 
ponet pie harmed wel be sent ¢ }. DD, Satvafaction guaranteed 5 < is the easiest handled, fastest work 
or money refunded. No Postal Cards Answered. \" ing, requires one-third less power 
RUBBER TYPE CO., | than any other, aad is Guaran- 
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teed to cut the hardest rock 

in New England or elsewhere 
Send for Circulars, giving Low 

» PRICE and full description 

0 RUST ST. JOSEPH, 

“Ve J Mo. 

gp OS 2tad 


Re @ Lov ely FRENCH CHROMO Cards wit! 
é e) name on, 0c. Chas. Kay, New Haven, Ct. 52t5 
Cards, beautiful new designs, with name, 1 


100 cents, CAKD WORKS, 66 & 65 Reade 5 


York City. 











The Ivers & Pond Pianos are the best. 
Warranted for five years. Sold on 







ment prices. Address Ivers&Pond 
Piano Co,, 597 Washington St., Boston, 
liw4s 


Chromo, Shells, Comic, R 
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a, &e. cards 
Trer & Co., Monto 


sea, Scro 








Or lady that sends us thelt 
idress will receive s0 
hing FYvee ty Mati, that may 
rove thestepping-stone toalife ofsuccess. Itisespecially 
dapted to those who have reached the foot of the Bil, 
Address M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich st., New York. 
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YOUR NAME 0n 70 nice Chromo Cards, 5 
70 or on Elegant new Styles, Sure to please, for 0 
l0c. Agent's Sample Book of all Style, of Bevel Edge 
and Fancy Cards, 2c. STAR PRINTING Cw., 
Northford, Ct. 3042 








scene wanted. $5 2 Day mado 
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JAK LICLES and FAMILY 
\ t sat #150 


Domestic dcace Cu., Capeinuats, Vv. 








All Chromos, elegant designs, Bouquet, Good- 
VARDEE, 
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Legal Aotices. — 


YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT 
To all persons interested in the real estate of JAMES 
EUSTIS, late of Wakefield, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, the commissioners appointed to 
set off the dower of HANNAH B. Eustis, widow of 
suid deceased, in said real estate, and an estate of 
homestead therein, have presented to said Court, their 
reports assigning dower and an estate of homestead 
therein to her, and application has been made for the 
contirmation thereof by William C. Eustis: You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
second Tuesday of December next, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, ifany you have, against 
the same. And sald William C. Eustis is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the New ENG 
LAND FARMER, @ newspaper printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eighth day of November, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
one. Swit? J. H. TYLER, Register. 


x 


wi 








SETTS. MIDDLESEX,SS. PROBATECOURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of ELLEN 
M. M. LEWIS of Malden, in said County, an insane 
person, Greeting: Whereas, DupLEY P. AILEY, 
Guardian of said Ellen M., has presented to said 
Court his petition praying that he may be authorized 
to release for the considerdtion of 81000, all the inter 
est of his said ward and his interest as euch guardian 
in certain real estate therein described. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a l’robate Court to be held 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first 
Tuesday of December next, at nine o'clock in the fore 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner A ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
a newspaper printed at Boston, the last publication to 
be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fourteenth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one. Swit J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Cont MONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
the Subscriber has been duly appointed admin 
istrator of the estate of MARIETTE CORLISS, late 
of Corinth, in the State of Vermont, deceased, and 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as the 
law directa. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the 
same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to the subscriber. 
NATHANIEL D. BLAKE of Melrose, in said County, 
has been appointed agent for said administrator. 
ROBERT R. FULTON, Adm. 
Corinth, Nov. 8th, 1881. Bwiow 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU 


FARM FOR SALE SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. At a Prob:*» Court 
zs holden at Cambridge, in and for said County of Middle- 
HE FARM WHICH HAS BEEN | eex, on the first day of November, in the year of our 


Lord one thousand eight hundred and cighty-one 
On the petition of GRACE WOOD, of Lowell, in 
said County, praying that her name may be changed 
to that of GRACE ABBOT Woon, public notice having 
been given, according to the order of Court, that ail 
persons might appear and show cause, if any they 
ad, why the same should not be granted, and it 
appearing that the reason given therefor is sufficient, 
and consistent with the public interest, and being sat- 
isfactory to the Court, and no objection being made, 
it is decreed that her name be changed, as prayed 
for, to that of Grace Abbot Wood, which name she 
shall hereafter bear, and which shall be her legal name, 
and that she give public notice of enid change by 
publishing this decree once a week for three successive 
weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at Boston, and make return to this 
Court under oath that such notice has been given. 
GEORGE M. BROOKS, 
3wi6 Judge of Probate Court. 


M) LTH OF MASSACHU- 
Co MIDDLESEX. 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of ELIZA DALE, late of 
Reading, in said County, deceased, Greeting : Where- 
as, certain instruments purporting to be the last 
Will and Testament of said deceased and two codicils 
thereto have been presented to said Court for Probate, 
by Exiza A. Dor, who prays that letters testament- 
ary may be issued to her, the executrix therein named, 
and that she may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on her bond pursuant to said will and statute ; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 

,eld at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
th® first Tuesday of December next, at nine o'clock be 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by ublishing this citation once 
a week for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this seventh day of November, in the year 
one th eight hundred and eighty-one. 
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An Unprecedented Piano Offer, 
Length, 7 tt. Width, 3 ft. Gir. Wt. 1000 Ibs 
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ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ORDER NOW for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Ciaran, aah Oe MSs 
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Parlor Organ? Price | oni 
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A New Proc 


OZONE 


This Preservative is not a liquid, pickle, or any of | 
the old and exploded processes, but is simply and 
purely OZONE, «s produced and applied by an entirely | 
hew process, Ozone is the antiseptic principle of 
every substance, and possesses the power to preserve 
animal and vegetable structures from decay. 

There is nothing on the face of the earth 
liable to decay or spoil which Ozone, the new 
Preservative, will not preserve for all time in 
a perfectly fresh and palatable condition. 


The value of Ozone as a natural preserver has been 
known to our abler chemists for years, but, until now 
no means of producing it in a practical, ine xpensiv e, 
and simple manner have been discovered. ‘ 
Microscopic observations prove that decay is due to 
septic matter or minute germs, that develop and feed 


tices in Cincinnati can be seen almost every article 
that can be thought of, preserved by this process, and 
every visitor is welcome to come in, taste, smell, take 
away with him, and testin every way the merits of } 
Ozone as a preservative. We will also preserve, free | 
of charge, any article that is brought or sent prepaid | 
to us, und return it to the sender, for him to keep and | 
test. 
FRESH MEATS, euch as beef, mutton, veal, | 
pork, poultry, game, fish, &c., preserved by this meth- 
od, can be shipped to Europe, subjected to atmospheric 
hanges and return to this country in a state of per- 
tect preservation. 7 } 
EGGS can be treated at a cost of less than one dol- | 
iar a thousand dozen, and be kept in an ordinary room 
-ix months or more, thoroughly preserved; the yolk 
held in its normal condition, and the eggs as fresh and | 
perfect as on the day they were treated, and will sell 
as strictly “choice.” The advantage in preserving 
eggs is readily seen; there are seasons when they cau 
be bought for 5 or 10 cents a dozen, and by holding 
hem, can be sold for an advance of from one hundred 
to three hundred per cent. One man, with this 
method, can preserve 5000 dozen a day. ' 


A FORTUN Awaits An 





OZONE 


C. Bowen, Marion, Ohio, has cleared $2000 in } 
two months, $2 for a test package was his first invest 
ment. ’ 

Woods Brothers, Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio, | 
nade $6000 on eggs purchased in August and sold No 
vember Ist. $2 for @ test package was their first in 
vestment. 

F. K. Raymond, Morristown, Belmont Co., Ohio, is 
‘learing $2000 a month in handling and s¢ lling Ozone. 
$2 for a test package was his first investment ! 

D. F. Webber, Charlotte, Eaton Co., Mich., has 
cleared $1000 a month since yust. 2 for atest 
package was his first investment. 

J. B. Gaylord, 89 La Salle St., Chicago, is preserving 
ggs, fruit, etc., for the commission men of Chicago, | 
charging l'gc. per dozen for eggs, and other articles | 
n proportion. He is preserving 5000 dozen eggs per | 


fay, und on his basiness is making $3000 a month | 












| 


A test » of Ozone, containing a sufficient | 
juantity ¢t thousand dozen eggs, or 
ther articles in proportion, will be sent to any appli 
unt ou receipt of $2. This package will enable the 
ipplicant to pursue any line of te-ts and experiments 
ie desires, and thus satisfy himself asto the extraor- 
liuary merits of Ozone as a Vreservative. After hav- 
og thus satisfied himself, and had time to look the 
ield over to determine what he wishea to do in the 
uture—whet the article to others, or to con- 


one 





her to sel 


ine it to his own use, or any other line of policy which 
s best suited to him and to his township or county— 
we willenter into an arrangement with him that will 








vake a furtune for him and give us good protits. We 





will give exclusive township or c privileges to 
he first responsible applicant who orders a test pack 
‘ge and desires to contr he business in his locality 


The man who secures control of Ozone forany 
special territory, will enjoy a monopoly which 
will surely enrich him. 














you to the expense of cl for return of money. 
Jur correspondence is very large; we have all we can 


irges 


Give your full address y letter, ar 


in ever 


t47 S. E. Cor. 


the Genera 


THE KING FORTUNE-MAKER 


| from $1000 to $10,000 a year, that he pleases 


| lege of publishing. 


Important to Grocers, Packers, Hucksters, and 


al Public. 


ess for Presorving all Perishable Ar- 


ticles, Animal and Vegetable, from Fermentation 
and Putrefaction, Retaining their Odor & Flavor. 
“OZONE—Puarified air, active state of oxygen.’’— Webster. 


FRUITS may be permitted to ripen in their native 


| Climate, and can be transported to any part of the 


world. 

The juice expressed from fruits can be held for an 
indefinite period without fermentation—hence the 
great value of this process for producing a temperance 
beverage. Cider can be held perfectly sweet for any 
length of time. . 

VEGETABLES can be kept for an indefinite 
period in their natura! condition, retaining their odor 
and flavor, treated in their original packages, at 2 
small expense. All grains, flour, meal, etc, are held 
in their normal condition. 

BUTTER, after being treated by this process, will 
not become rancid. 

Dead human bodies, treated before decomposition 
sets in, can be held in a natural condition tor weck«, 
without puncturing the skin or mutilating the body in 


upon animal and vegetable structures. Ozone, ap- | any way. Hence the great value of Ozone to under 
pled by the Prentiss method, seizes and destroys | takers. — 
these germs at once, and thus preserves. At our of. | 


There is no change in the slightest particular in th 
appearance of any article thus preserved, and no tra 
of any foreign or unnatural odor or taste. 

rhe process is so simple that a child can operate it 
as well and as successfully asgaman. There is no ex 
pensive apparatus or machinery required. 

A room filled with different articles, such as eggs, 


meat, fish, etc., can be treated at one time, without 


| additional trouble or expense. 


Be In fact, there is nothing that Ozone will 
not preserve. Think of everything you can that is 
liable to sour, decay, or spoil, and then remember tha 
we guarantee that Ozone will preserve it in exa 
the condition you want it for any length of time. It 
you will remember this, it will save asking question» 
as to whether Ozone wil! preserve this or 
it will preserve ‘anythi 
can think of. 

There isnot a township in the United States in 
which a live man can not make any amount of mon« 
We 
sire to get a live man interested in each county in ¢ 
United States, in whose hands we can place thie P’r: 
servative, and through him secure the business whic! 
every county ought to produce. 





that article 
ng and everything you 


y Man who Secures Control 
in any Township or County. 


clear. $2 for a test package was his first investment. 
The Cincinnati teed Co., 498 West Seventh Str 
is making $5000 a month in handling brewers’ malt, 
preserving and shipping it as feed to all parts of the 
country. Malt unpreserved sours in 24 hours. Pre 
served by Ozone it keeps perfectly sweet for mont! 
These are instances which we have asked the p 
There are scores of others. Write 
to any of the above parties and get the evidence direct 
Now, to prove the absolute truth of everything we 
have said in this paper, we propose to place in 
your hands the means ef proving for yoursels, 
that we have not claimed half enough. To avy 
person who doubts any of these statements, and wh» 
is interested sufficiently to make the trip, we will pay 
all travelling and hotel expenses for a visit to this 
city, if we fail to prove any statement that we hays 
made. 


ot 





HOW TO SECURE A FORTUNE WITH OZONE. 


do to attend to the shipping of orders and giving at 
tention to our working agents. Therefore, we can not 
give any attention to Rae which do not order Ozone 
If you think of any article that you are doubtful about 
Ozone preserving, remember we guarantee that it 
will preserve it, no matter what it is. 
REFERENCES: 

We desire to call your attention to a class of refer- 
ences which no enterprise or firm based on anything 
but the soundest business success aud highest com 
mercial merit could secure. 

We refer, by permission, as to our integrity and to 
the value of the Prentiss Preservative, to the follow 
ing gentlemen: Edward C. Boyce, Member Board of 
Public Works; E. O. Eshelby, City Comptro 
Amor Smith, Jr., Collector Internal Revenue ; 
& Worthington, Attorneys; Martin H. Harre!! and 
F. Hopkias, County Commissioners; W.S. Capp 
County Auditor; all of Cincinnati, Hamilton Cou 





Don't let a day pass until you have ordered a Test ! Ohio. These gentlemen are each familiar with 1! 

Pac kage » and if you « to secure an exciusive | merits of our Preservative, and know from actual ol 

privilege we assure you that delay may deprive you of | servation that we have without question 

t, for the apy ‘ « by scores every 

nuil—many byt I t come, lirst served,” H H 

pees oy onmne | The Most Valuable Article in the World. 
If you do not care to send money in advance for the The $2 you invest in a test package will surely lead 

est package we will send it ©. 0. D., but this will put | you to secure a township or county, and then 


way is absolutely clear to make from $2000 to $10,002) 
& year. 


i send your letter to 


PRENTISS PRESERVINC CO. (Limited) 


Ninth & Race Sts., Cincinnati, O. 





KEMP’S PATENT 


ANURE SPREADER 


Pulverizer and Cart, Combined, 








.EMENT HAS BEEN 
iblic favor. So great was 
r the spring of Iss1 that we 
id on the farm, 
e done by hand. 
Increases the Crop from 20 to 30 
per cent., by reas f extra fineness, and equal 
istribution, as not a single square inch is left without 
manure. 

It is regulated 
farmer knows 








with accuracy just the amount he is 











THE RICHARDSON M76 CO., 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


JOSEPH BRECK & BONS, Ag’ts for Boston. 3itt 








' 
self-regulating, solid 





are in use, 300 of them being 
in New England. Of the 
many testimonials trom lead 
ing citizens, we publish one 
from HARVEY D. PARKER, 
proprietor of the world re 


Suxonville, which has been in constant use since 1878, 
during which time it has required no repairs. Having 
had previous to the purchase of this, two different 
kinds of Windmills which were constantly breaking, 
and a great source of annoyance, I am prepared the 
more fully to appreciate the Aclipse, and do unhesitat 
ingly oo it the best Wind Engine I ever saw 
and all that can be desired. 

This small mill pumps a supply of water for 75 ani- 
mals and three large greenhouses. 
Very truly, 

Apply for Circular to 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


H. D. PARKER. 


52wi6 





THE IMPROVED 


EVAPORATOR 





\. 
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Make better 


and JELLY, 


with lesa fuel and labor than any other apparatus. 

Willcondense Sorghum Juice or Maple Sap taster 
than any evaporator in use, The best apparatus 
known for making Jelly from sweet cider, Thow 
sandsinuse. Send for descriptive circulars of Evap 





thiopian Plays, Guide Books, Speakers, Pantomimes, 
Tableaux Lights, Magnesium Lights, Colored Fire, 
Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Jarley's 
Wax Works, Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, Costumes, 
Charades, and Paper Scenery. New Catalogues sent 
free, containing full description and prices. SAMUBRL 
FRENCH & SON, 35 E. 14th St., New York. 





to spread different amounts, to the 


WHEELER'S ECLIPSE WINDMILL, 


SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY 
| And CATTLE. 


Animal Meal, or something 
to Make Hens Lay. 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, 
to & swee 


dried and ground 
t meal, which fowls eat greedily, + 
egg production, and a healthy condition 

15 ths., 50 cen 30 ths, $1.00; 100 tha, F2.75 
Bowker'’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a su 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 hs bags, 30 cents; 
100 ths, $1.00. 

Bowker's Bone Meal for Cattle, made { t 
carefully selected bone, reduced to a mecal—whits 
clean, and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim t 
the feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in 
If your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is a 
indication that they require bone to meet a want 
their system. 10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3. 

Circulare, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Btreet, BOSTON, 
42tf 3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 





muiniing 
Trial Bag-, 














using per acre fo 
i See omieut ts SUNLIGHT ano SHADOYE 
now built, is ca k required of it, A ~ . 
it} t ar of bre - | z oy 
etna Sane atone, Kerby John B. Gough<* 
pa Se he test book to make money on ever offered te 
} Itist cst sel book ever publiehed. For I'w » § 
MANUFACTURED BY | ul M 
| 6 d r e laug 
|} Tensef usands are now waiting for it. Itistl x 
| te wr Agents. C 45th thowand in press. 1000 Ac 
. 1,men and women. Now is the harvest tin I 


rritory, and Special Terma gwen. (7 Sen . teu 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CU, Maurtford, Cons. 





YALL AND GET ONE OR MORE BON- 
es of the SAMARITAN OINTMENT, for it is t 
most valuable Healer, as all testify who have used 
for all outward applications, now known. Sold who 

sale and retail by Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Hanover 


~ 
2 
2 J 
- 
< 


wheel, storm-proof Mill, | St., and F. A. Pond, 4¢ Harrison Avenue, Boston, and 
manufactured “ Eclipse | by dealers in medicines generally. Ask for circulars 
Wind Engine Co., | and cards. J. L. ANTHONY, General Agent, 
Beloit, Wis.,—the largest 26143" Westport, Mass. 
Windmill concern in the | —— a i 
world. 9000 of these milis | 












Toany suffering with Caiarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly} 
desire reliet, | can furnish aj 
means of Permanent and Pos 

itive Cure. A Home Treatment. j 
No charge for consultation by§ 





nowned Parker House fn Boston B mail. Valuable Treatise Free 
PARKER Hlovusk, Boston, Jan. 12th, 1881. oa be a rr: 
L. H. WHEELER, Esy 1oWR means Of per- 
Dear Sir :—\ take pleasure in testifying that I have manent cure."'— Ru ptist 
one of your 10-feet Eclipse Windmills at my farm in Rev. T. P. CHILDS. Troy, 0. 
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“DOCTOR YOURSELF | 


With Nature's Elements. The greatest invention vet. 
Magnetized Electric Capsicum P!asters. 
Four in one. Will positively cure weak or lame backs 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart, Liver and Kidn 
troubles. Can be used at Klectric Belt without stick 
ing. Thousands sold, and not one failure reported. 
Price, by mail, $1 per pair. Dr. 8S. J. Damon, 
Lowell, Mass. A book, True (iuide to Health, 


sent free. 13 38 
EVERYWHERE to sell 
AGENTS WANTE the best Family Knit- 
ting Machine ever invented. Will knita pair of 
stockings, With HEEL and TOR 
20 minutes. It will knit a great variety of fa 
work for which there is always & ready market 
for circular and terms to the Twembly Hnitting 
Machine Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
13tl4-Sept.1,5m 


ey 

















Ble 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author. A new and great Med 
ical Work, warranted the beet and 
cheapest, indispensable to every 
man, entitled “the Science of Life 
or, Self-Preservation;” bound in 
finest French muslio, embossed, 
full gilt, 300 pp. contains beautiful 
atee +s 125 prescriptions, 








orators, Cano Mills &c Agents Wanted. J: rice only $1.25 sent by mail, - 
T. FARM MJ NE COQ., Bellows Falls, Vt. uetrated sample, 6 cents; sen 
ban FARM MACHT . KNOW THYSELF now. Address Peabody 3 Medicac 
a... = Institute or Dr, W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 
PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! | Bosten. «toil 
For Reading Clubs, for Amateur Theatricals, Tem 
nerance Plays, Drawing-Room l’lays, Fairy Plasy, 


CONSUMPTION. 


_ Thave a positive remedy for the above disease 

its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lor 
standing have been cured Indeed, so strong) 
faith in its efficacy, that I willsend TWO BOTT 


smy 
LES 
FREE, together witha VALUABLE TREATISE on 








4% Chatham St., N. ¥. 
ly37 








SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


CORRODERS AND GRINDERS OF 


AND MANUFADTURERS OF 


LEAD PIPE 


AND NARROW SHEET LEAD. 


FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 


WHITE LEAD 


lyl6 SALEM, MASS, 


BOSTON TO NEW YORK 
VIA 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
For Speed, Comfort, and Safety. 
Express Trains leave De; 


Boston, at 6.00 P, M., week day, connecting et Ne 
London with the ELEGANT NEW STEAMER 











An_knglis e ary surgeon emist, LOW 
traveling in this country, % that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders gold he are worthless trash. 
says that Sheridan's Condition Powders are 
pure and immensely valuable othing on e 
make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose 


one te: nl toone pint food, Soldevypery where, ors nt 
for eight letter stamps. I. 8. SOUSSON £00, 








by mail 
Kuston, Mass., formerly Bangor Me. 
5239 


City of Worcester, 


Favorite City of Boston. 


mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, Ne 
York. 


Limited Tickets are sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 


TWO DOLLARS 








name to PENNSYLVANIA WATCH Co., Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen's Best Low-Priced WATCH 
on earth FREE for sample to Agents only. Send 


either way. 
JAS. H. WILSON, 
President. 


Nov. 14, 1881. 


4. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agen 








4w45 this disease to any sufferer. Give Express and P.O. ad 
dress. Dn. T. A, SLOCUM, 181 Pear! St., New York. 
TARTLINC = 
CO 7 A DAY paid male and female agents to sell 
Di S Vv ERY ! Turkish Ru poteenae. pane = tome. 
26140 E. S. FROST, & CU., Biddeford, Maine. 
LOST MANHOOD RESTORED, ———— — 
stim of youthful imprudence causing Prema N R W H N 
, Nervous Debiity, Lost Manhood, etc., O IC LI E. 
having tried in vain every known remedy, has dis- - 
coven’ da simple self cure, which he will send FREE DA I LY e 
to his fellow-eufferers, address J, H, REEVES, 


New York & New England R. R. 


t, foot of Summer Street, 


w 


OFFICES—322 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum. 
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Poetry, 


From Blackwood. 


10 VICTIB. 





nY W. W. STORY. 


Ising the Hymn of the Conquered, who fell in the 
battle of life 

rhe hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died over- 
whelmed in the strife; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the 
resounding acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the 
chaplet of fame — 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, 
the broken in heart, : 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent 
and desperate part, 

Whose youth bore no flower in its branches, whose 
hopes burned in ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped 
at, who stood at the dying of day 

With the work of their life all around them, unpitied, 
unheeded, alone, ; : 

With death sweeping down o’er their failure, and all 
but their faith overthrown. 


While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, its 
pean for those who have won : 
the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high 
to the breeze and the sun 

Gay banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurry- 


While 


lug feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors—I stand 
on the field of defeat 

In the shadow, 
wour 


‘mongst those who are fallen, and 
d and dying,—and there 
tiem low, place my hand on their pain- 
otted brows, breathe a prayer, 















Hold the hand that is hapless,and whisper, “They | 

only the vietory win, 

Who! he good fight, and have vanquished | 

! that tempts us within; ; 

Wh ive! their faith unseduced by the prizes | 

the w ds on high; | 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight | 

if need be, to die.” | 

Speak, history! Who are life’s victors? Unroll thy 
long annals and say— 


se whom the world called the victors, | 
» won the success of a day ? 
The Spartans who fell at 


re Hey 

wh 

The Martyrs, or Nero? 
Phermopyle’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Nerxes ? His judges, or Socrates? 
Pilate or Christ 
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Che Story Celler, 
LISBETH BROWN’S THANKSGIY- | 
ING DINNER. | 


| 
| 
GARRISON. | 


BY EMMA 


of his | 


Simeon Brown stood in the doorway 
father’s kitchen, in the early dawn ofa fair 
May morning; his face shorn of all its wonted | 
oyousness, like an autumnal forest, when the 
leaves have gone down behind the bleak, gray 


‘I've got to go, mother,” he said, at last, | 
addressing a middle-aged woman, who stood | 
folding a small parcel, betore the cleanly- | 
ured dresser, ‘‘and I may as well go at | 
-—come, say good-bye!” 

“Yes, you've got to go, an’ it ‘ill break | 
vour old mother’s heart, Simeon, an’ bring | 
d 1 her gray hairs in sorrow to the grave,” | 
wered, ina petulant, grieving voice, 
t down the parcel, and came and | 


BC 


on 











i b 


stood beside him. 

“No her, no—don't talk so,” he said, | 
cothin ‘you know I'm obliged to go—it'll | 
ha tha } 


be the best for us all—we can't get on it we 
stay here !” 

“Yes, we can, Simeon—yes, we can, but 
got above your old home, an’ your old 
mother, an now— 

‘Lisbeth 
The voice of her husband silenced her 
1erulous complaining, but she put her apron 
, and rocked herself to and fro in | 
ment of utter despair. 

be gone long,” continued Simeon, 
embling, in spite of all his efforts | 
it, ‘*not more than two years at the 
tl and then we'll all go, and havea 

e little home together, and you shall call 
your last days your best ones.” 

Her face brightened up a little, but she 
asked, half in hope, half in fear :— 

**But if you fail, Simeon—if you fail, what 
then: 


you've 


9 


quer 






er eves 








n shadow dashed out the sunlight 
ave, young face, but it returned 
i nstant, and his broad chest ex- 

pa d the muscular cord in his bronzed | 
wrists worked visibly as he replied :— 










**T sball not fail, mother !” 

Ilis strong faith somewhat reassured her, | 
and she looked up almost cheerfully. 

**Well, maybe you won't Simeon—I hope | 
sO, at any rate—you always was a good boy, | 

n’ I trust the Lord ‘ll help you.” 

‘I trust so, mother; the sun’s most up; I | 


nust be off; take care of yourself while I'm 
gone; go »d bye ” 
‘(;ood-bye, Simeon, good-bye, my good 
boy—that never gave his old mother a cross 
r aused her a moment's trouble in his | 
(aod bless you!” 
held her in his arms for a moment, and 
1 to his father. 
nye, father; do the best you can 
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eturn !” 
‘Good-bye, my son—God's blessing go 
with you!” 


‘‘Here, Simeon, stop a moment!” called 
as he turned toward the door, 
t forgot ‘em, an’ I made ‘em on pur- 
pose i—some o’ the seed cakes you al- 
ways liked so well; think of your old moth- 
er when you eat ‘em.” 

Simeon dropped the little package into his | 


his mother, 
“Td 'm 






net, 


ro 


-d Out. 
Hunter, his foster-sister, was awaiting 
in the yard. 

‘I'm going down alittle piece with you, 
Simeon,” she said, ‘‘so you needn't bid me 
good-bye.” 

He drew her hand through his arm, and 

y walked on side by side, down the wind- 
pathway, the dewy pastures and browsing 
kine around them, and overhead, the crystal | 
heavens emblazoned with the saffron dawn- | 
tints of the opening day; she, waiting for | 
speak first, and he irresolute as to 
what he should say. | 

There was, in his heart, a great tide of feel- 

g, which had been steadily deepening and 
gaining strength, ever since a winter night 
sixteen years before, when his mother came 
m the death-bed of a friendless wid- 
bringing with her a little, helpless babe, 
and told him that she was to be, from hence- 
forth and forever, his sister. And she had | 
been, and even more than a sister, perhaps, if | 
such a thing be possible. Side by side they 
trod the flowery paths of childhood, sharing | 
every pleasure and pain, and joy and sorrow, | 
almost the same existence ; hand-in-hand they | 
entered upon an untried road of youthful an- 
ticipation; but now they were about to sepa- 
rate, and all the mighty love, which had 
grown up in the youth’s heart, and strengtb- | 
ened with his strength, was struggling fierce- | 
ly for escape, but he resolutely kept it back. 
No matter if that timid little girl at hie side 
was dearer to him than all the rest of the 
world, than his own life, even, he must not 
speak it to her then. She was nothing but a 
child, and he had no home, no inducement— 
nothing but hia strong hands and brave young 
heart to offer her. Yet, how could he leave 
her, how could he go away, without some 
slight assurwnce that he would not be quite 
forgotten ? 

His love was great and strong, and en- 
twined itself about its object with an unyield- 
ing clasp that could not be torn away without 
almost uprooting lite itself; he knew and felt 
it, and trembled at the bare possibility of be- 
ing forgotten. 

‘*Faith,” he said, at last, making an effort 
to steady his voice, ‘‘do you know that I am 
sorrier to leave you than any one else, not 
even mother excepted ?” 

‘‘Are you, Simeon?” she, asked innocent- 
ly, uplifting her trustful eyes to his face. 

“Yes, Lam, Faith, andI want to know if 
you'll quite forget me when I'm gone away ?” 

‘‘Why, how could I, Simeon, when you've 
been so good and kind to me? No, indeed, 
I shall never forget you!” 

‘‘And you will be glad to see me when I 
come back, Faith ?” 

‘Why. to be sure, Simeon; what makes 
you ask ?” 


‘Because, 








tre 








him to 








ow, bri 


I want to know—you're sure 
you'll be glad ?” 
‘*Very sure, Simeon.” 
‘Very well, I shall be back in a year or so. 
and I shall expect you to keep your promise.” 
“IT shall keep it—and you've given me so 
much, little things, that | want to give you 
something, and I’ve nothing else but this— 
it's my little Bible—I want you to take it, 
Simeon, and think of me when you read it.” 
His strong hand trembled as he unfolded 
the little package. It was a pretty, delicate 
thing, daintily bound in morocco, with a sil- 
ver clasp, inscribed with the simple word, 
“Faith.” His eyes filled up with tears as he 
looked at it. 
_ ‘I don’t know how to thank you for this, 
Faith—why, it almost seems like carrying 
you with me, since it’s got yourname on it. 
"il read it every day, and always keep it here, 
Faith,” be said, tremulously, dropping it in 
his breast-pocket, and buttoning up his coat, 
as if he wanted it close to his heart. 

By this time they had reached the gate— 
the old red gate upon which they had swung 
together a thousand times in their happy 
childhood. 

‘I must go back, now, Simeon,” said Faith, 
struggling hard to keep back her tears, 
‘Aunt Lisbeth will want me to help about the 
milking—good-bye !” 

**Good-bye, Faith ; 
— mother !” 

e tore his hand from her lingering clasp, 
_- 0 a across his Taian he 
pid red gate closed wi ingi 
Faith turned tearfully ‘bomeneae Piast 


+s * . * * 


take care of yourself, 


o A chill November wind tossed and whirled 
e 


Reuben Brown’s cottage, and blew the thin 


| expectation. 
| shaking out the folds of a curtain or re-ar- 


| gravy’s warm. 


dry elm leaves on the common in front of 





the yard harnessing up the old-fashioned, 
bonnet-topped buggy. ; 

‘*Hadn’t you better have your yarn-mittens, 
Reuben?” called his wife from the doorway, 
‘the air’s bitin’ cold, now, an’ we'll have snow 
before night; I can tell by the way the wind 
blows.” : 

‘‘Maybe I had, wife,” he replied, gather- 
ing up the reins, and mounting the creaking 
seat. 

“Run, Faith, for Reuben’s yarn-mittens ; 
they’re under the lounge in the back room— 
hurry, child!” 

Faith ran out, her pretty curls blown all 
abou her face, and climbing up on the wheel, 
held the reins until the old man drew the mit- 
tens on. 

‘Hurry back, Reuben,” called Lisbeth. 
“TI don’t want my Thanksgiving dinner to 
spile with waitin’.” 

“Aye, aye, wife 

Old Dobbin pricked up his ears, and start- 
ed forward; the old-fashioned buggy went 
creaking down the lane, and was soon lost to 
sight behind the swaying elm-boughs. 


” 





‘Now, Faith,” said Lisbeth, tucking up 
| her sleeves, and tying on her ample linen 


| apron, “if ever we were spry in our lives, 
| let's be this morning. They'll be home by 
|two o'clock, and it’s most ten, now; an’ 
| there’s the beef to roast, an’ the turkey, an’ 
| the mince pies to bake—an’ goodness me, | 
| wonder if the bread’s riz! Yes, indeed, just 
as light as a feather! It’s just the nicest 
thing in the world tor Simeon to get home on 
Thanksgiving day, ain’t it, Faith ?” 

Faith said, **Yes, ma’am,” very quietly ; 
and the happy woman went on: 

**Poor Simmie, it’s been many a day since 
his old mother cooked a dinner for him—an’ 
be always liked my cookin’. ‘Mother,’ he 
used to say, ‘I never saw any one cook things 
as nice as you do.’ How lucky it was, Faith, 
that you made that raisin-cake yesterday. 
He always liked it, | remember, when he was 
almost a baby. I can see him now, with his 
brown curls all a dancin’ round his rosy face. 
He used to catch hold of my dress an’ say— 
‘Mother, won't you have raisin-cake Thanks- 
givin’ day?’ Bless bis dearheart! The best 
boy that ever lived! Never gave his old 
mother a cross word, or caused her a mo- 
ment’s trouble in his life! I know he'll en- 
joy his dinner. Chop up them apples, Faith, 
an’ we'll have the pies on in no time.” 

Faith did as she was bidden, tripping round 
with a deft and quiet handiness that made her 
sweet face all the more attractive; and by 
twelve o'clock, the huge turkey and the great 
round of beef were nicely browning, and the 
mince pies and the mammoth loat of bread 
were fairly done. 

Gettin’ on finely, Faith,” said Lisbeth, 
stirring and seasoning abowlof gravy. ‘‘We 
shall have dinner in good time. You may 
set the table now, and then go and dress your- 
self. What'll you wear? Your new merino 
gown, won't you?” 

“I don’t know, ma‘am,” said Faith, blush- 
ing and averting her face. 

‘I would if | was you. It's the prettiest 
dress you've got, an’ Simeon always liked to 
see us dressed well. I shall put on my brown 
muslin that Reuben bought when he went 
down to sell his wheat last fall, an’ that dove- 
silk shawl the deacon’s wite gave me, and my 
new cap that Miss Stebbs made. An’ you 
wear your blue merino, Faith, and the gold 
chain that Simeon gave you; I know it'll 


| please him.” 


Faith did not reply, but a happy light lay 
in her soft blue eyes as she tripped out to set 
the table. 

* * * * - * 


Two o'clock found everything ready—the 
old walnut table covered with the finest linen, 
and the brightest and prettiest of everything 
that the cottage afforded spread out in the 
centre of the best room; the round of beet 
smoking at one end, the huge turkey at the 
other; and the mammoth loaf, rising, moun- 


| tain-like, amid a profusion of berry-brown 


pies and cakes, while the side-board groaned 
beneath heaps of yellow apples and stone 
pitchers of sparkling cider. 

In the doorway, nicely robed in her brown 


| muslin and dove-silk shawl, her dark hair, 


(just beginning to be streaked with silver,) 
put smoothly back beneath her best lace cap, 
stood Lisbeth, her face all aglow with anxious 
Faith flitted hither and thither, 


ranging a branch of evergreen, looking quite 
pretty in her blue merino, the neck and sleeves 
edged with a fringe of misty lace, and her au- 
burn curls streaming over her shoulders like 
waves of sunshine. It might have been a 
consciousness of ber own fresh loveliness that 
brought the rose-flush to her cheeks, and 
made her pause once in a while before the 
little oval mirror, to assure herself that Sim- 
eon’s gold chain was all right, with the clasp 
just in front. It might have been something 
else; be that as it may, Faith was not to 
blame, for that which we often term maiden 


| vanity deserves a far holier name. 


Two o'clock passed, and at last the old cor- 


| ner clock struck three; still they had not 


come. 

‘‘What can detain ‘em so long ?” said Lis- 
beth, giving the fire a vigorous stir, and 
moving Reuben’s coat and slippers a little 
nearer. ‘The dinner'll all be spiled, an’ 
they'll have an awful ride. The snow’s be- 
ginnin’ to fall now, an’ it'll be a dreadful 


| storm, I know by the sound o’ the wind; it 


roared jest this way—kind o’ mournful-like, 


lrew his bat over his eyes, and jest before the great snow-storm, when the 


hen-house roof fell in and emashed all my 
ye chickens. Dear me! how fast it falls! 

do wish I'd a’ thought to send Simeon that 
yarn tippet; he always was subject to sore 
throats, and this'll be sure to give him one. 
Whz-re’s his slippers, Faith—the new ones you 
worked for bim? Why don’t you put ‘em 
down to warm? He'll want ‘em when he 
gets here.” 

Faith brought out the slippers—pretty 
black velvet ones, flowered with golden braid 
—and put them beneath the chair in Simon's 


favorite corner. 


‘*Now, put down some apples to roast, to 
heat "em a mug o’ cider, an’ see that the 
Surely they'll be here 
soon.” 

Faith did this also, and then brought out 
her little work-basket, and sat down before 
the glowing hickory fire, making a great ef- 
tort to appear calm. But it was all in vain ; 
ber fingers would tremble and flutter, and 
her cottons tangle in # most amazing manner. 

Four o'clock came, the snow descended in 
thick, heavy showers, and a cold easterly wind 
whistled round the corners, leaving the frozen 
ground bare in some places, and in others, 
piling up the white drifts in great freezing 
masses. The chickens sougbt their nightly 
roost, the cattle flocked to the barn-yard, and 
the pony came up to the bars and whinnied 
tor admittance ; still they did not come. 

The Thanksgiving dinner grew cold upon 
the table, and Lisbeth stood in the doorway 
until the white flakes lay thickly on her gar- 
ments. 

‘‘Somethin’ °s the matter, Faith,” she said 
uneasily—‘‘I know there is; they wouldn't 
stay this long if there wasn’t.” 

“The boat may have been delayed?” sug- 
gested Faith. 

‘Yes, or the buggy bryke down. Reuben 
said one of the linch-pins was loose. Dear 
me! it’s too bad !—the Thankegivin’ dinner’ll 
be spiled after all our fixin’.” 

* . * * * * * 


Another half-hour went by. The wind rose 
to a sbrill blast, and the snow came down in 
smothering torrents. The chill, gray gloom 
of twilight began to settle down, when dimly 
visible to the eyes of the weary watchers ap- 
peared the sombre, bonnet-shaped top of the 
old-fashioned buggy. 

‘‘Here they come, Faith! here they come 
cried Lisbeth, springing down the steps. 
“Stir the fire, and let’s run down to meet 
‘em. Poor Simeon, I know he’s nearly froze !” 
Faith sprang up, and in her excited haste 
overturned her work-basket, sending its con- 
tents in promiscuous flight over the smootbly- 
waxed floor, burned her fingers with the 
poker, came well-nigh scorching her new 
merino dress, and at last, flushed and tremu- 
lous, ran out to join Lisbeth. 

The old buggy came on with a slow, uncer- 
tain motion, and after several tedious mo- 
ments, paused at the little gate. 

Lisbeth pressed forward, closely followed 
by Faith; but no eager face looked out to 
welcome them. : 
‘‘Where’s Simeon—where’s my boy ?” cried 
the fond mother. “O, Faith, he hasn't 
come! Reuben, where’s Simeon ?” 

But Reuben did not answer, or even make 
the slightest movement. With his face white 
and stony, his hands dangling helplessly be- 
side him, he sat in the remotest corner, star- 
ing out upon them with a vacant, unmeaning 
stare. 

**Reuben, what's the 
screamed the frantic woman. 
—dead—frozen? Oh, for heaven's 
speak to me!” 

Slowly and almost mechanically he arose 
from his seat, and clambered out with feeble, 
tottering steps. 

‘Reuben, Reuben—speak to me!” con- 
tinued Lisbeth, grasping his arm fiercely. 
‘‘Where’s Simeon—why hasn't he come 
home ?” 

‘*He’s gone !—he’ll never come home any 
more! never, never!” said the old man inco- 
herently, groping with his hands in the pock- 
ets of his coat. 


" 


matter?” almost 
‘‘Are you sick 
sake, 


ome any more! What do 
Reuben ?” 

‘Here it is,” he continued, in the same 
wandering tone; “here it all is! He'll 
never come home any more.” 

Faith grasped the paper from his shivering 
hand, and following his pointing finger, read 
in the deepening twilight : 

“By telegraph from S——. The steamer 
Ocean Queen, that left this wharf at six 


you mean, 





gray locks about his forehead, as he stood in 


o’clock this morning.*took fire on the pas- 


‘Gone, Simeon gone !—my boy never come - 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTUR 





sage. Although prompt and vigorous efforts 
were made to rescue the passengers, owing ty 
the suddenness of the catastrophe only two 
were saved.” 

“Simeon was one of them; he was one of 
the two,” she said, her face blanching, and 
her lips growing rigid. 

“No, no—I’ve seen ’em both; he'll never 
come home any more !” 

‘‘What is it?” cried Lisbeth, still uncon- 
scious of the dreadful truth, her voice drop- 
ping down to a tone of piteous entreaty, 
‘‘where is Simeon—where’s my boy? tell me 
he’s not dead, and I can bear anything 
else.” 

But Reuben did not answer, but the tears 


rolled over his wrinkied face, and it was 
enough. 
. . . . . * . 


The storm swelled higher and higher, and 
towards midnight, raged around the little New 
England cottage with appaling fury. The 
hickory fire had burned down to a few flick- 
ering embers, which threw a fitful glow over 
the Thankogiving table, and over the bowed 
heads of the three disconsolate mourners as 
they sat there in their terrible desolation. 

This was their Thanksgiving day, begun in 
hope and joyous anticipation, but ended in the 
very blackness of utter despair. 

“Oh, I can’t stand it,” sobbed Lisbeth; “I 
can't, I can’t; it’s cruel—wicked—wrong. 
He was all I had—my only child—my darling 
precious boy, that never gave his old mother 
a cross word, or caused her a moment's trou- 
ble in bis life; my baby, that used to sleep in 
my bosom and lay his little head against my 
cheek—an’ now he’s in the river—in the cold, 
black water, and we're here, living, thinking, 
breathing, by the warm fire. Oh, I can’t 
stand it, I can’t; I wish I could die and end 
my misery !” 

Reuben was too deeply affected by this sud- 
den out-gush of a mother’s grief, to speak a 
single word of comfort, and his own heart was 
too deeply wounded. For a few moments the 
three sat side by side in sorrowful silence ; 
then the old man rose up, and taking downthe 
family Bible, opened it, and read: **Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

Precious, life giving words! We read 
them night and morning, and hear them Sab- 
bath after Sabbath from the sacred desk, yet 
never know their full meaning, their true con- 
solation, until some great calamity sweeps 
away every earthly prop and stay, and we 
have nothing else to lean upon. All this was 
felt in that little New England cottage, as the 
old man’s voice rose up like a sighing breeze 
in the din of the winter tempest, and on the 
great surging deep of their hearts fell a sad 
but peaceful calm. 

Still the storm rage 1 on; the winds rose and 
tell and whistled round the gables, driving the 
snow before them in great treezing drifts. 
It would soon be morning; rose and gold and 
purple would dapple the eastern horizon, and 
disperse the storm and darkness ; but over the 
night of their desolation, no morning would 
ever break. Was that a step in the snow or 
only the voice of the tempest? A step sure- 
ly, for it comes on, crunching through the 
freezing drifts, and pauses on the step with a 
quick, determined sound. And now there is 
a rap, short, sudden and eager. 

Reuben rises; it is some of the neighbors 
with tidings of the lost steamer ; news that the 
body of his boy has been found, perhaps. 
He opens the door—the wind sweeps in, 
bringing with it a cutting shower of sleet, and 
also a happy, hopeful tace. 

‘*How are you, father ?” 

The resonagt voice rings through the silent 
gloom like a peal of sudden joy. The old fa- 
ther hears it, and falls forward in his son's 
embrace ; the poor mother bears it, and rushes 
forward halt jrantic with delight; Faith hears 
it in the solitude of her little chamber, and 
hastens out, her sweet face alternating be- 
tween smiles and tears. 

“Oh, Simeon—oh, my good boy !—they 
told me you was dead, drowned, lost in the 
river; they wanted to break your old mother’s 
heart, but you wouldn't let ‘em; you've come 
back, Simeon, never to leave me again.’ 
“Never to leave you again, mother—God 
willing.” He held her to his bosom for a mo- 
ment, and then went round to where Faith 
stood. 

‘‘Now, father and mother,” he said, his 
voice vibrating with suppressed emotion, as 
he took the young giri’s hand, ‘‘let me tell 
you of my deliverance—for deliverence it was 
—from the very jaws of death. It was God's 
providence first, and next to that, Faith's lit- 
tle Bible. She gave it to me the morning we 
parted, and I always kept it about me, and it 
proved a precious talisman. I went on board 
the Ocean Queen, this morning, with the rest 
of the poor passengers, but just as she was 
leaving the wharf, I found that I had left my 
overcoat hanging on the railing of the bridge. 
I didn’t care for the coat, but Faith's little 
Bible was in the pocket, and I could not part 
with that, so I jumped ashore just as the boat 
pushed off. And now, father,” he continued, 
turning to the old man, who sat in his leathern 
arm-chair with clasped hands and streaming 
tears, ‘‘I will now say, with your permission, 
that which my heart has long felt. I have 
succeeded in my efforts, even beyond my 
most ardent expectations; in the far West a 
comfortable home awaits us, surrounded by 
fertile acres suflicient to yield us all we need. 
I love you, Faith, I have always loved you, 
ever since that winter night when mother 
brought you home to be my little sister. Be 
more than sister now—be my wife, Faith !” 
The auburn head went down upon his 
shoulder like a flash of sunlight. Lisbeth 
stood in silence, unable to comprehend the 
scene, but alter a while the happy truth burst 
upon ber, and she clasped ber arms about 
them with a joyful cry: ‘My own precious 
children, and we shall all live together, and 
never part again, shan’t we, Simeon ie 
‘Never part again, mother, until death 
parts us,” said the young man, solemnly. 
“Get his new slippers, Faith,” cried the 
happy mother, laughing and crying by turns, 
“they'll be all the more acceptable now— 
think a heap of ‘em, Simeon—she most work- 
ed her eyes out over ’em.” 

Simeon put on the velvet slippers, and sat 
down in bis old place. 

**Now, Faith, run for the gravy, while | 
stir up the fire; we'll have our Thanksgiving 


dinner after all.” 


‘‘Thanksgiving breakfast I should say, 
mother,” laughed * imeon. 

‘“‘Well. it'll do just as well—we've seen a 
great many in our day, but this'll be the hap- 
piest one of all, won’t it Rueben ?” 

‘*The happiest one of all, Lisbeth,” said the 
old man, smiling through his tears. 





General Miscellany. 


From the Boston Transcript. 
THE ISLES OF LONG AGO, 





O lovely Isles so far away 
In life’s vast surging sea! 

Around their slopes the sunbeams play 
Their silent melody. 

Above their heights the changing skies 
Their lights and shadows throw, 

As they again before me rise— 
The Isles of Long Ago. 








O lovely isles, forever fair. 
And clothed with green they stand! 

No change or death can enter enter there, 
In that fair summer land, 

Where happy birds, in shady bowers, 
Sing with the brooklet’s flow, 

And myrtles deck, and fadeless flowers, 
The Isles of Long Ago. 


I've sailed out on the sea of life, 
Far from their pearly strand, 

Yet often through the din aud strife 
I see that summer land. 

The ocean surging round it there 
With ceaseless ebb and flow; 

So grand and pure and deathless fair— 
The Isles of Long Ago. 


Time, when life’s mighty tide moves on, 
Stands ever at the helm, . 
To guide o’er quicksands and through storm 
Safe toa higher realm ; ‘ 
There, standing on the hills of light, 
To view the scene below, 
I'll see them with a clearer sight— 
‘The Isles of Long Ago. 


Far from the ceaseless rush and roar 
Of life’s vast, surging sea, 

They stand in light forever more 
In God’s eternity. 

There in that blessed land of truth, 
No death or change to know, 

I'll walk again the ways of youth, 
The Isles of Long Ago. 





HOUSEHOLD PERILS. 


Under this head the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry names several dangerous sub- 
stances which find their way into households. 
There are two or three volatile liquids used 
in families, which are particularly dangerous, 
and must be employed, if at all, with special 
care. 

Benzine, ether and strong ammonia, con- 
stitute this class of agents. The two first- 
named liquids are employed in cleansing 
gloves and wearing apparel, and in removing 
oil stains from carpets, curtains, etc. The 
liquids are highly volatile, and flash into va- 
por as soon as the cork of the phial contain- 
ing them is removed. Their vapors are very 
combustible, and will inflame at long dis- 
tances from ignited candles or gas flames ; 
consequently they should never be used in the 
evening, when the house is lighted. Explo- 
sions of a very daugerous nature will occur if 
the vapor of these liquids is permitted to es- 
cape into the room in considerable quantity. 
In view of the great hazard of handling these 
liquids, cautious ene a will not allow 
them to be brought into their dwellings, and 
this course is commendable. ; 

As regards ammonia, or water of ammonia, 
it is a very powerful agent, especially the 
stronger kinds sold by druggists. An acci- 
dent in its use has recently come under our 
notice in which a young lady lost her life 
from taking a few drops through mistake. 
Breathing the gas under certain circumstances, 
causes serious harm to the lungs and mem- 
branes of the mouth and nose. It is an agent 
much used at the present time for cleansing 











purposes, and it is unobjectionable if proper 
care is used in its employment. The phials 
holding it should be kept apart from others 
containing medicines, etc., and rubber stop- 
pers to the phials should be used. 

Oxalic acid is considerably employed in 
families for cleaning brass and copper uten- 
sils. This substance is highly poisonous, and 
must be kept and used with great caution. 
In crystalline structure it closely resembles 
sulphate of magnesia or Epsom salts, and 
therefore frequent mistakes are made and 
lives lost. 

Every agent which goes into families among 
inexperienced persons, should be kept ina 
safe place, labeled properly, and used with 
care. 





FARMING IN DAKOTA, 


“Yes, sir,” resumed the Dakota man, as 
the crowd of agriculturists drew back from 
the bar and seated themselves around a little 
table, ‘‘yes, sir, we do things on rathera 
sizable scale. I've seen a man on one of our 
big farms start out in the spring and plough 
a straight furrow until fall. Then he turned 
round and harvested back.” 

“Carry his grub with him ?” asked a Brook- 
lyn}farmer, who raises cabbages on the out- 
skirts. 

“Nosir. They follow him up with a steam 
hotel and have relays of men to change 
ploughs for him. We have some big farms 
up there, gentlemen. A friend of mine owned 
one on which he had to give a mortgage, and 
I pledge you my word, the mortgage was due 
on one end before they could get it recorded 
atthe other. You see it was laid off in coun- 
ties.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment, and 
the Dakota man continued : 

“*I got a letter from a man who lives in my 
orchard, just before I left home, and it had 
been three weeks getting to the dwelling- 
house, although it had traveled day and 
night.” 

‘*Distances are pretty wide up there, ain’t 
they ?” inquired a New Utrecht agriculturist. 

‘*Reasonably, reasonably,” replied the Da- 
kota man. ‘And the worst of it is, it breaks 
up families so. ‘Two years ago I saw a whole 
family prostrated with grief. Women yell- 
ing, children howling,. and dogs barking. 
One of my men had his camp truck packed 
on seven four-mule teams and he was around 
bidding everyboly good-bye.” 

‘*Where was he going ?” asked a Giravesend 
man. 

**He was going half way across the farm to 
feed the pigs,” replied the Dakota man. 

“Did he ever get back to his family ?” 

‘It isn’ttime for him yet,” returned the 
Dakota gentleman. ‘Up there we send 
young married couples to milk the cows, and 
their children bring home the milk.” 

‘I understand that you have fine mines up 
that way,” ventured a Jamaica turnip plant- 
er. 

‘Yes, but we only use the quartz for fenc- 

ing,” said the Dakota man, testing the blade 

ot his knife with his thumb, preparatory to 

whetting it on his boot. ‘It won't pay to 
crush it, because we can make more money 
on wheat. I put in eighty-nine hundred 

townships of wheat last spring.” 

**How many acres would that be ?” 

**We don’t count by acres. We count by 

townships and counties. My yield was $68,- 

000,000 on wheat alone, and I'm thinking of 

breaking up from eighty toa hundred more 

counties next season.” 

**How do you get the help for such exten- 

sive operations?” asked the New Utrecht 

man. 
“Oh, labor is cheap,” replied the Dakota 
man. ‘You can get all you want for from 
$29 to $47 aday. In fact I never paid over 
is.” 
‘*Is land cheap ?” 

‘No, land is high. Not that it costa any- 
thing, for it don’t; but under the laws of the 
Territory you have got to take so much or 
none. I was in luck. I had a friend at 
Yankton who got a bill through the Legisla- 
ture allowing me to take 420,000 square 
miles, which is the smallest farm there, though 
it is—” 

‘‘Look here,” said the barkeeper, as the 
Eastern husbandmen strolled out in a bunch 
to consider the last statement, ‘‘Is all this 
thing you've been telling, true ?” 
“Certainly,” responded the Western man ; 
‘‘at least it 1s a modification of what I saw in 
a Dakota paper that was wrapped around a 
pair of shoes last night. I didn’t dare put it 
as strong as the paper did, for no one would 
believe it. You canslate that last round of 
drinks and I'll pay in the morning. I live 
right here on Myrtle avenue.” — Lrooklyn 


E igle. 


* 





VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION, 

In 1868 a party of French eaplorers visited 
the wondertul ruins of Angcor, in the province 
of Laos, Farther India. These ruins were 
known to the Portuguese at the end of the 
sixteenth century; but they have fallen into 
utter neglect. Proud of lions stand 
at the entrance of a broad way, paved with 
flat stones, passing over deep dit hes, now 
changed into marshes. This leads to a long 
gallery, of which three half-ruined towers in- 
terrupt the architectural line. Passing through 
the central pavilion, a second avenue of two 
hundred yards in length opens out on an im- 
mense edifice of a wholly different style of 
architecture to any that is seen in the west. 
Tower above tower eeems to rise in fantastic 
profile; but when examined, the plan consists 
of two rectangular and concentric galleries, 
with pavilions at the corners, and four towers 
in the centre, giving the appearance of an 
immense tiara. The highest, which rises to 
the height of sixty yards, dominates over the 
whole, and is the holy of holies, where the 
bonzes meet for prayer before a statue of 
Buddha. Nota figure of this colossal monu- 
ment is without ornament. The sculptures 
are marvels, incomparable artists 
whose inspirations are forever engraved on 
stone, but whose names are effaced from the 
memory of man. According to a legendary 
tradition it was built by a leprous king of a 
neighboring city, in fulfillment of a vow he 
had made; but it is impossible to determine 
the epoch. It cannot, however, be doubted 
that the development of architectural art—of 
which this temple seems to be the highest ex- 
pression—coincides with the introduction of 
the Buddhist religion among this people, 
driven perhaps from India at the time of the 
great religious persecution. 

As to the city itself, the walls only are in- 
tact. ‘They are nine feet in thickness, form- 
ed of cut stones, and laid together without 
cement, and have defied the assaults of time 
and of a most vigorous vegetation. Broad 
roads over deep moats lead to gates, guarded 
by fifty stone giants, enormous sentinels 
bound together by the folds of a monstrous 
serpent which seems to exhaust itself in vain 
efforts to escape. A sort of triumphal arch 
leads to the interior; the heads of elephants 
docorate the su..mit, and the trunks, untold- 
ed vertically like columns, rest on a cluster of 
large leaves. Regret is as great as astonish- 
ment, when, having passed through this mag- 
nificent barrier, the thick forest is found to 
have filled up the vast inclosure surrounded 
by the walls. The vestiges of a few ruins 
are met with in solitudes peopled by wild ani- 
mals, whose fearful cries are repeated by the 
echoes alone. The king’s palace is crumbling 
under the climbing plants which divide every 
stone with their roots. It seems to have been 
conceived by a wonderfully rich imagination, 
and was formerly surmounted by forty or 
fitty towers, some representing the head of 
Buddha, which remind the spectator of the 
Sphynx of Egypt. But incumbered by ruins, 
it does not please so much as the temple, 
which is a model of grandeur, harmony and 
simplicity. The Portuguese historians seem 
to think that it was no longer a royal resi- 
dence in 1570, and perhaps it was abandoned 
by the inhabitants at the same time. A sim- 
ilar sanctuary was met with in a most distant 
province of Laos, built in the same style, and 
covered with gilding. One of the buildings, 
to which the bonzes would scarcely give ac- 
cess, contained a library of sacred books. 
There they were arranged on decorated 
shelves, enveloped in rich bindings, covered 
with silk, slumbering uninterruptedly—for not 
one of the monks could decipher the language 
in which they were written. 


statues 


due to 





THE HABITANT OF LOWER CANADA. 


The habitant is a model of thrift. He 
grows his own tobacco, makes his own ‘*beef” 
moccasins, and manufactures his own whiskey. 
His wife spins the wool out of which is made 
Vetouffe du pays, a kind of frieze, in which 
he clothes himself. His house is a picture of 
neatness. The outside is whitewashed at least 
twice a year; the inside is swept and garnish- 
ed until it as bright as anew pin. The floor 
of pine boards is scrubbed and sanded every 
day. The walls are hung with pictures, some- 
what gaudy as to color, of the Pope, St. 
Cecilia, St. Joseph, and St. Anne, and photo- 
graphs of the parish priest and of the chil- 
dren who are away in New England or Min- 
nesota. Over the broad fire-place, in which 
huge logs blaze in winter-time, hangs the 
family fusil, the old flint-lock a sire carried 
under Montcalm, and now used to kill an oc- 
casional bear, and to fire a feu de joie on St. 
Jean Baptiste day and other great occasions. 
Near it are medals brought from Rome by the 
priest or the bishop, and the rosary that bas 
come down as an heir-loom in the family. 
The house is decorated with sampler work of 
saints and angels, for which the women are 
famed. A crucifix hangs above the fusil, and 
in settlements near a church the house is al- 
ways supplied with holy water. The patriarch 
of the family sits in the ingle-neuk, puffing 
blasts of smoke from his long pipe up the 
bellowing chimney, and sporting the toque, an 
old-fashioned red night-cap with a brilliant 
tassel, which his fathers before him wore un- 








mantelet of calico, skirt of homespun blue, 
and neat Norman cap, is at the spinning- 
wheel ; the eldest daughter, soon to marry the 
honest husbandman in the next clearing, is 
weaving her linen outfit ata handloom. The 
pot in which the pea-soup, the staple dish, is 
made, is gurgling on the fire; a smaller pot 
contains the pork; and in the Gulf parishes 
the tiaude, composed of alternate layers of 
pork and codfish, is still the piece de resist- 
ance. The bedrooms are furnished with old- 
fashioned bedsteads, covered with patch-work 

uilts of cunning and patient workmanship. 
lere too are pictures of the Madonna and 
St. Ignatius, and a small plaster figure of the 
great Napoleon, meditating with folded arms 
on the cliffs of St. Heleua; a bough of palm 
blessed at Eastertide; holy water, a specific 
against lightning; and the snow-shoes on 
which the habitant visits his little kingdom of 
eighty or one hundred arpents in the long win- 
ter season. The housewife bottles an infinite 
variety of preserves in the fall, raspberries, 
blueberries, blackberries, huckleberries, and 
other wild fruits which the bush and the 
swamps yield in abundance ; and in the spring 
the maples furnish a sweet harvest of sugar. 
When the defricheur comes in from the 
woods on a cold evening, he fortifies himself 
with a draught of the mordant whiskey; the 
blessing of God is asked on the more substan- 
tial repast, and he falls to, a valiant trench- 
man, with an appetite as keen as his axe. 
The bon homme gets out his rosin and his 
bow, the lads and lasses come in from the 
neighboring farm-houses, and as Longfeliow 
has it of the Acadians in Evangeline,— 





“Gayly the old man sings to the vibrant sound of his 
Tous a de Chartres and Le Carillion de 
Dunkerque.” 

The dances of the olden time still hold their 
own in the country districts. The colillons, 
the gigues, the galopades, the menuets, the 
danses rondes, and the ancient ballads, the 
Claire Fontaine and En Roulant, are ever 
new. At ten o'clock the grandfather puts 
away his fiddle, and reverently gives his 
blessing to the company, which now disperses, 
to be up and at work by the first peep of 
morning.—/dward Farrer, in December At- 
lantic. 





SHOPPING. 


Woman's fondness for shopping is a never- 
ceasing source of wonder to most men. 
When a man bas occasion to buy anything 
out of a shop, be usually gets “it at the first 
place where he can find the article he wants, | 
and if it comes anywhere near suiting him, be 
seldom looks further in order to make a better 
bargain. A woman, on the other hand, will 
sometimes traverse a whole city to buy a 
bunch of hair-pins ora bit of mbbon. She 
appears to take delight in shopping for the 
sake of shopping, while the average man 
heartily detests it, and gets through with it as 
soon as possible. 

Sagacious persons who have applied their 
minds to the solution of this mystery have 
sometimes thought it in the subtle influences 
of the sex. They have found in it a product 
of certain mental and moral peculiarities 
which distinguish the daughters of Eve from 
the sons of Adam. The female passion tor 
examining and pricing dry.goode and cognate 
wares has been attributed to curiosity, to the 
love of dress, and to the instinct for surpase- 
ing other women in the matter of obtaining 
the greatest and most satisfactory degree ot 
personal or household adornment at the least 
comparative outlay. Those who maintain 
that it is a motive of economy which keeps a 
woman going all day from shop to shop when 
she starts out to buy anything, are very few, 
since it is quite evident that the expenditure 
of time and the waste of nervous force in- 
volved in this industrious running about, 
more than counterbalance the advantage ordi- 
narily realized in any cash savings that are 
made. 

There may be an explanation of this pro- 
pensity, perhaps, in the fact that shopping is 
for the great majority of women the sole out- 
door dissipation they are at liberty to indulge 
in. Home is the woman's special sphere of 
activity, whether as regards work or pleasure. 
The restrictive conventionalities of society do 
not allow ber the wide range that a man has. 
As a yeneral thing the household of which sbe 
isa member is the centre around which her 
lite revolves. Her duties are centripetal, and 
the man’s centrifugal. He freely strolls 
abroad unquestioned when he feels like it, 
and when out of the house he can go with im- 
punity almost anywhere he pleases. He can 
enter places without reproach or scandal which 
are closed to the ingress ot respectable ladies. 
She, however, must always be wary and cir- 
cumspect in her movements, when once out 
from under the protection of the domestic 
roof. She cannot visit bar-rooms, billiard sa- 
loons, and similar masculine resorts. The 
man can loaf about to his heart's content 
when he bas the leisure; but this luxury, so 
sweet to the male member of society, is de- 
nied to the woman, except under such condi- 
tions as to rob it of all sense of freedom. 

It therefore that the woman loves to 
shop. The multitudinous bazaars of a great 
city, where goods that delight her eye and 
heart are exposed for her inspection, offer her 
asmeans of decorous and innocent d 


is 


civersion. 
She can accost the man behind a counter with- 
out the prerequisite of an introduction. Like 
a butterfly wandering from flower to tlower, 
she can turn herself loose and flit hither ard 
thither at her own sweet will. It is her sub- 
stitute for loafing. Then let the dear creat- 
ures shop. 





LONDON STREET ACCIDENTS. 


The news of a military engagement in 
which four thousand of our troops had been 
wounded, would produce a feeling of the 
deepest melancholy ; but the intelligence that 
during the last vear no less than thirty-nine 
hundred and sixty-one persons have been in- 
jured by accidents in the London streets, will 
be quietly accepted as a piece of curi us sta- 
tistical information. To be run over by a 
cab, or to be knocked down by a butcher's 
cart, affords no title to the sympathy of your 
fellow-men. Such casualties have become so 
completely a part of our daily life, that they 
have lost any picturesque element they might 
at one time bave possessed. When bicycles 
were first introduced, the novelty of the dan- 
ger did indeed serve for awhile to give a cer- 
tain interest to street accidents. ‘The world 
was wearied of being injured by ordinary ve- 
hicles; but to be wounded by a bicycle wasa 
new experience, of which numbers of persons 
hastened to take advantage. Considering the 
spirit with which these ingenious machines 
were at first employed, it is almost disappoint- 
ing to find how small a ‘‘bag” the bicycle 
riders have made during the past twelve 
months. They have only injured nine per- 
sons, all told—quite a beggarly account, com- 
— to what can be shown by the drivers of 
ight carts. 

The enterprising butcher boy, according to 
the Pagliamentary paper, still defies all rivalry 
in this particular accomplishment. The cab- 
man comes next in order of merit. But it is 
the driver of the light cart that has done the 
real execution; and his most successful hunt- 
ing-grounds have been the suburbs ot London. 
The number of fatal accidents mounts up to 
the respectable number of one bundred and 
sixty-six. Of these, the city claims only nine, 
while Stepney heads the list with twenty-one, 
and Camberwell, Hampstead, Paddington 
and Highgate, follow in honorable competi- 
tion. There is no doubt that in the city the 
driver of a light cart labors under considera- 
ble disadvantages. The thoroughfares are so 
crowded that be has not the means of getting 
up the speed necessary for successful adven- 
ture; and, apart from this consideration, be 
suffers much from the harrassing interference 
of policemen stationed at various points to 
regulate the traflic. But in the suburbs he is 
more his own master. The roads are tolera- 
bly clear of other vehicles, and hence the un- 
wary foot-passenger becomes inspired with 
just sufficient confidence to make him an easy 
victim to a really spirited driver. 





GLUCOSE. 
Its Reiation to Health and Adulteration. 


The apparently popular idea that this arti- 
cle was deleterious and even poisonous, was a 
pure fallacy, just as it was afallacy to believe 
that hard water was more nutritious than soft, 
or that beef tea, as ordinarily made, was 
strengthening to the body. Glucose was 
made principally from corn, or, rather from 
the starch to be found in corn. It was made 
by extracting the starch and then submitting 
that starch to the action of sulphuric acid. 
Atter the chemical action had taken place, the 
starch being converted into glucose, the acid 
was neutralized by adding chalk or marble 
dust to the general compound, which would 
then be composed of glucose and sulphate of 
lime, the latter a perfectly harmless article. 
But, harmless though the sulphate of lime 
was, the glucose would not mix with it, but 
remained at the top, and could be drawn off. 

As to the glucose itself, it was composed of 
hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon—just what 
cane sugar was composed of — though in 
slightly different quantities. The difference 
between cane sugar and glucose, so far as the 
body was concerned, was this: Glucose, when 
eaten, went directly into circulation through- 
out the body, giving it flesh and strength, but 
cane sugar, when eaten, had first to be con- 
verted into glucose before it could circulate. 
In other words, the body demanded glucose, 
and the chemical acids of the stomach made 
glucose in large quantities from bread, fruits, 
and almost every variety of food. 

But it was claimed by the alarmists that 
uantities of the sulphate of lime were to be 
ound in glucose. This might be true in 

some cases, but what of it? Sulphate of lime 
was perfectly harmless, and could be found in 
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ufacture of the great English ales and beers. 
Any one who drank a glass of Bass’ or All- 
sop’s ale took into his system a larger quanti- 
ty of sulphate of lime than could be found in 
the same quantity of glucose syrup. 

Again, it had been claimed that sulphuric 
acid in a free state had been found in glucose. 
Chemists who claimed this did not know their 
business. In the first place, the presence of 
the free acid would injure the apparatus of 
the manufacturer to a frightful extent, and 
would color the glucose and greatly deterio- 
rate from its commercial value. Therefore 
selfish motives alone induced the manufactur- 
er to use about twice as much marble dust to 
neutralize the acid as was really necessary. 
The conclusion was, then, that glucose was 
very valuable as a nutritious article of food, 
and the time would come, or should come, 
when it would be used for ordinary purposes 
instead of sugar. It would cost only three or 
four, or perhaps two, cents a pound, and was 
fully balf as sweet as cane sugar.—/rewers’ 
Journal. 








TRAINING FOR A PRIZE FIGHT. 
What a Man Has to go Through to Get Him- 
self in Condition for the Ring. 


The prize fight for $5000 and the feather- 
weight championship of America, between 
Frank White of this city, and George Holden 
of England, is to be fought in Canada, within 
one hundred miles of Erie, Pa., and in No- 
vember, if nothing happens. Holden was 
seen the other day. 

‘‘How do you train?” asked the reporter. 

‘‘Well, I generally rise at Prove tre. and 
when I want fto take a sweat, I muffle myself 
up in heavy flannels, put on heavy boots, take 
a short, thick stick, and start off for a two- 
mile run, leaving Dooney Harris, who isa 
bit old, to take care of my things at home. 
When I get back Iam bathed and rubbed, 
washed with a decoction of arnica, borax and 
Jamaica rum, and bathe my face with white 
vinegar mixed with alum and borax. Then I 
lie down on my bed, and after rest go down 
to breakfast with an appetite. I generally 
polish off two mutton chops, four slices of 
toast, four fresh eggs, and a bowl of English 
breakfast tea. After breakfast I rest, and 
then I put on my heavy flannels for a run of 
twelve miles ataten mile an hour gait. | 
get another good rubbing down, and dine on 
roast beef, or leg of mutton, or broiled chick- 
en, with greens, potatoes, and toast, a bottle 
ot Scotch ale, and calves’ foot jelly and cus- 
After an hour's 
rest I play with light dumb bells, fight the 
bag, or kick a football. At three P. M., I 
start off on another long tramp, at an easy 
gait, and hammer with my stick at every ob- 
ject I meet, to etrengthen my wrists, so that 
when I fight I can save my knuckles, and pre- 
vent the small bones on the back of my hand 
from breaking. After the afternoon's walk, 
itis generally supper time. hen I take a 
sponge bath and rubdown. The supper is 
generally toast, gruel, port wine, and currants, 
or boiled eggs and tea. At nine P. M.I go 
to bed and sleep, with my trainer in the same 
room. 

**You can’t imagine,” Holden added, ‘‘the 
torments a man goes through in fitting bhim- 
self for a fight, but neither can you have any 
idea of the glorious feeling aman has when 
he gets himself in condition. It is impossible 
to get a game man into bad humor when he 
ig in such acondition. He feels frisky and 
coltlike, and wants to kick up his heels or 
throw out his fist and bitaman and have a 
good time.”— N. Y. Sun. 





THE GENTLEMANLY FIJI. 

Thakombau now dines at the Governor's 
table—a gentleman with gentlemen. His 
ideas on all subjects were vastly enlarged by 
his visit to Sydney, and when you remember 
the amazement with which one horse was be- 
held here, that any form of wheeled vehicle 
is unknown, and that a two-storied house 
built by the missionaries at Viwa was consid- 
ered a perfect miracle of construction, you 
can understand how wondertul so great a city 
as Sydney must have appeared in his eyes. 
He told us that the vastness of the crowds 
gave him some idea of what the gathering of 
people in heaven must be! We said we wish- 
ed he could see Westminster Abbey. He re- 
piled that be could well imagine that the city, 
of which Sidney was but an off-shoot, must in- 
deed be of surpassing grandeur. ‘*Would he 
come to London ?” **No, he feared to die at 
sea, and be thrown overboard.” ‘But we bad 
run that risk to see his isles, and here we were 
safe.” ‘Ob, it was only his age that deterred 
him; his son might perhaps go.” We were 
greatly amused at the reason he assigns tor 
never opening his lips in English, which he 
doubtless knows pretty well. He says he bas 
heard Englishmen speak Fijian, and that is 
quite sufficient. 
His favorite companion in Sydney was a 
tiny white child, granddaughter of Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, who delighted to ensconce 
herself on his knee, sometimes looking up in 
his face, with a sudden qualm of doubt, to whis- 
per, ‘*Please don’t eat me! You won't eat 
me, will you?” It would be a pretty picture, 
would it not, the fine old chiet lying on his 
mat, with bis treasured Bible, which he cannot 
read, lying bes.de him **because it makes bim 
feel so good,” and the little tair English girl 
nestling beside bim ?—C. F. 
ming in Good Words. 
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A Caution To Girts.— Many 6 girl is 
careless as to how much money a young man 
spends for her. Three and five dollars for a 
horse and carriage he can poorly afford, per- 
haps, yet she will go with him week after 
week with no particular interest in him, un- 
mindful, apparently, whether be earns the 
money or takes it from his employer's drawer. 
He makes her expensive presents. He takes 
her to a concert, in going to which, usually, 
save for her pride and his gallantry, a horse 
ar ride for ten cents would be far wiser than 
a carriage ride for A young 
man respects a youog woman all the more 
who is careful of the way in which he spends 
his money, and will not permit too much to 
be used for herself. A thoughtful and well- 
bred girl will be wise about these matters. — 
Woman's Journal. 
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Wit and Ziunor, 


From the Traveler's Record. 


HOW MIAH JONES GOT DISCOURAGED 


Miah Jones was a powerful man, whose delight was a 
personal tussle; 
He could travel, if any one can, on his own indi 
vidual muscle; 

And he often remarked in his tramps, he wished some 
kind fortune would bring him 

A man who would ante the stamps, and endeavor to 
lick or to fling him. 


Daniel Rawson lived on a small farm, some twenty- 
two miles south of **Wooster,” 

And few had a leg or an arm like this old agricultural 
rooster, 

He had heard of the bragging of Miah, but never had 
happened to know him; 

And he said *’f 1 was younger and spryer, I'll bet 1 
could Jick im or throw him.” ‘ 


And when Miah heard of this talk, he started right off 

for a visit; 

But happened to meetin his walk a sort of bucolic 
“what is it,”— 

Which the same was a load of dry hay meandering 

over the gravel; 

And Miah was puzzled to say what caused such a hay 

stack to travel. 


For there was no wagon or team, yet the hay stack 
kept silently going, i 

Like a lumbering ark on a stream, or a lazy old darkey 
man mowing, 

But a voice came from under the load, at which Miah 
consum-ed ly wondered,— 

“They've loaded me up for a ton, an’ they've cheated 
me out of three hundred, 


“Or my name ain't Rawson,”—then Miah walked pen 
sively off from that image; 

For a grufty old pill what can carry a ton 

Up a gravelly hilt ain’t exactly the one 

That you want to pick out for a scrimmage. 





Havine a $1200 Time on a $900 Sat- 
aAry.—You want to know, do you, my son, 
why it is that, with all your management, you 
can’t live on your salary, and always keep in 
debt at the end of the year? Well, I'll tell 
you, Telemachus, why it is, and it won't cost 
you a dollar for the information. It’s be- 
cause you are trying to have a $1200 time on 
a $900 salary, and it can’t be did. Older 
men than you have tried it and failed right 
along. A $600 boarding house and a $300 
livery stable just exactly cuts the last coupon 
off your salary, and then how the man who 
makes your clothes expects to get anything 
out of you is more than you can tell him. 
Yours is a very simple case, my dear, and 
you can apply the remedies yourself, and per- 
form the necessary operation without the 
ag of a consulting surgeon. ‘Will it 

urt?” My poor boy, you can bet your last 
bottom dollar that it will hurt. It will make 
you squirm a thousand times a day until you 
get out of debt, and then you'll feel as though 
you were in Paradise. Begin treatment at 
once; the longer you wait the worse your 
case will be aud the more you will dread it.— 
Hawkeye. 





How Wovu tp Sat Loox ?—Not long ago 
& young man in Carson got married and 
started for California with his young wife§ 
His father bade him good-by and gave him 
the parental blessing. ‘*My son,” said the 
aged sire, shaking with emotion, &c., ‘‘re- 
member these words if you never see me 
again: Never go into a place where you 
would not take your wife.” Last week the 
old man went down to visit them. He pro- 
posed a bear hunt, and they were fortunate 
enough in tracking a grizzly in his lair among 
some of the bowlders in the chapparal. As 
the two approached, the bear roused up and 
sent forth a growl of defiance which shook the 
trees. ‘Go in there and kill ‘im,” said the 
old man excitedly. ‘*Count me out,” said the 
son. ‘Have I crossed the seas and settled in 
America to raise a coward?” shouted the 
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your advice when I left Carson,” was the re- 
ply. ‘Didn't you tell me never to go where 

couldn’t take my wife? Now, how would 
Sal look in there with that bear?” The old 
man clasped hie dutiful son to his bosom, and 
as the bear issued forth exclaimed: ‘‘Speak- 
ing of Sally, let us hasten home, our prolong- 
ed absence might cause her needless alarm.” 
In about fifteen minutes they had reached the 
ranch, the old man a little ahead, and the dis- 
tance was about four miles. 





A Canapva backwoodsman promised to 
send the minister fifty pounds of maple sugar 
for marrying him. Tine passed on, and no 
maple sugar arrived to sweeten the minister's 
household. Some months later he saw the 
newly married husband in the town, and ven- 
tured to remind him: ‘*My friend, you did 
not send the maple sugar you promised.” 
With a saddened countenance he looked up 
and replied : **To tell you the truth, governor, 
she ain’t worth it!” 





From ‘True Stories for My Little Girl ;” 
‘‘As Will-i-am Wil-kins was walk-ing in the 
gar-den one day, be met his sis-ter and thus 
he did say : ‘Why is a squash like a little news- 
boy?’ She gave it up. ‘Be-cause,’ said 
this wick-ed boy, ‘the old-er he grows the 
more of a yell-er he will be.’ His good 
grand-mam-ma over-heard him, and went to 
bed sick with grief.” 





Ir doesn’t pay to be good-natured. An 
Indianapolis editor got a letter from an un- 
known correspondent asking how he contrived 
to flirt without his wife’s being able to catch 
him. He pitied the ignorance of the in- 
quirer, and wrote bim an explanation of the 
whole racket. And when he found that the 
inquirer was really his wife, be had delirium- 
tremens without the fun of getting ‘em. 





IMPARTIAL new minister (who wished to 
know all about his parishoners:) ‘*Then do I 
understand you that your aunt is on your fa- 
ther’s side or on your mother’s?” Country 
ad: ‘‘Zometimes on one and zometimes on 
the other, ‘ceptin’ when father whacks ‘em 
both, sir.” 





A CLerGyMAN in Scotland preached a few 
Sundays ayo from the text. ‘If ye do not 
repent ye shall likewise perish.” The wife of 
a farmer who was prevent went home and 
told her husband that the text was, ‘If you 
don’t pay rent you shall leave the parish.” 
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WILT. CURE 
Scrofula, Serofulous Humor, Cancer, Cancerous 
Humor, Erysipelas, Canker, Salt Kheum, 
Pimpies or Humor in the Face, Coughs 
and Colds, Ulcers, Bronchitis, New 
ralgia, Dyspepsia, Kheumatism, 
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Wei De Meyer 


WEI DE MEYER’S CATARRE 
Cure, a Constitutional Antidote for 
this terrible malady, by Absorption. 


SPURTS of disgusting Mucous 
Suufles, Crackling Pains in the 
Head, Fetid Breath, Deafness, and 
any Catarrhal Complaint, can be 
extermineted by Wei De Meyer's 
Catarrh Cure. The most importaat 
Discovery since Vaccination. Other 
remedies may relieve Catarrh, this 
cures at any stage before Consump- 
tion sets in. 





One package generally suffices. 
Deliverod by Drnggists, or by D. B. 
Dewey & Co., 182 Fulton St., N. Y., 
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Hop Bitters will cure you. 
“If you are simply ailing, if you feel 
‘weak and dispirited, without clearly 


‘knowing why, 
Hop Bitters will Revive you. 














I ea Minister, and have over 

‘taxed yourself with your pastoral du- 
‘ties, or a Mother, worn out with care 
‘and work 

Hop Bitters will Restore you. 

“7 1 are aman of b sorla 
‘borer weakeued by the sin of 

our every-day duties, or a man of 
‘letters, tolling over your midnight 
‘work, 

Hop Bitters will 8trengthen you. 

. you are suffering from over cating 
‘or driuking, any indiscretion or dissi 
‘pation, or are young and growing } 
‘too fast, as is often the case, 

Hop Bitters Will Relieve You, 

“if you are inthe workshop, on the 
‘farm, at the desk, anywl , and feel | 
‘that vour system needs cleansing, ton- | 
‘ing* or stimulating, without intoxicat 
‘ing, | 


Hop Bitters is what you need. 


“If you are old, and your blood thin | 
‘and impure, pulse feeble, your nerves 
‘unstenudy, and your faculties waning, 
Hop Bitters will give you new Life and 
Vigour. 


“HOP BITTERS is an elegant, heal. 
‘thy, and refreshing flavouring for sick 
‘room drinks, impure water, etc., ren- 
‘dering them harmless, and sweeten- 
‘ing the mouth, and cleansing the 
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Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, buat invisible to others. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H P.K. PECE & 0O., 858 Broadway, New York. 
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? 
“If you are suffering from poor health ermanen y 
‘ languishing on a bed of sickness, 


Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma and Dyspepsia, 

and ali their attendantevils. It does not mr 

afford temporary relief, butisay 

Mrs. B. F. Lee, of Belmore, ©., says of 

surprised at the speedy effects of ’ 

the first medicine in six years (hit 

cough and made expectoration ¢ 

night without coughing.” If you 

keep {t, send for treatise and testir : 

.P.K. PECK & (0. 

853 Broadway, New York. 
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